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House and Street Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Sux Princesse Dress. This 
handsome princesse dress is of black faille, and 
is trimmed on the bottom with three graduated 
rows of pleating on the sides, and eleven in the 
front and back. Breadths of faille are draped 
on the skirt in such a manner as to form a frame- 
work for the silk pleatings, while in the back 
they form a graceful retroussis above the trim- 
ming of the bottom, and are mixed with flowing 
ends of ribbon. High waist trimmed in the front 
and back with a point of faille, piped on each 
side, and ornamented with four bias folds of 
faille, set on crosswise an inch and a half apart, 
and finished at 
the bottom with 





trimmed on the crown with dark gray foulard, 
and a cluster of dark red roses and grasses. 
The brim is edged with Breton lace. 





ORIGIN OF SOME FAMILIAR 
NAMES OF STUFFS. 

A LL trades possess to a certain extent a vo- 
£\% cabulary of words or names which are often 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. In the dry- 
goods trade, for instance, we find a large quantity 
of names applied to different stuffs or tissues, 
which have become as familiar as household 
words, while their origin or exact significance is 





a bow with 
long ends. Close 
sleeves, with cuffs 


formed of three 
pleatings, sur- 
mounted by a 
fold, and orna- 
mented with but- 
tons. Striped 
satin and faille 
parasol, edged 


with pleating, and 
lined with red 
silk. 

Fig. 2.—W a.k- 
inc Scrr. This 
elegant suit is of 
light gray mous- 
seline de laine, 
faille of a much 
darker shade, and 
brocaded de laine 
combining the 
two tints. Short 
round skirt, bor- 
dered with two 
box - pleated 
flounces, the first 


of wool and the 
second of. silk. 
The overskirt, 


which is attached 
to the skirt, is 
wholly of faille, 
and is shirred up 


the middle of 
the front, and 
trimmed with 


bias folds of bro- 
caded de laine, 
outlining a square 
tab on the sides. 
The top of the 
overskirt is trim- 


med with a 
drapery of bro- 
caded de laine, 
which is turned 


up so as to form 
an angle on the 
sides of the re- 
troussis ; this re- 
troussis is com- 
posed of two tabs, 
one of mousseline 
de laine and the 
other of faille, 
which are inter- 
laced, forming 
several shells, and 
fall in two ends 
on the faille over- 
skirt. Jacket 
corsage with large 
square double- 
breasted revers; 
this is trimmed 
with brocaded de 
laine and a broad 
bias fold of faille, 
set on underneath 
the basque in 
such a manner as 
to simulate a sec- 
ond one. Sleeves 
trimmed with a 
deep cuff formed 
of de laine and 








a mystery even to those who use them the most 
frequently. 

Many of these are given by the original man- 
ufacturer without any more connection’ between 
the name and the texture than there is between 
the child held over the baptismal font and the 
Christian name he is to bear through life: but 
some others are worthy of a little study. 

The word “ stuff” comes from the Saxon stoff, 
which itself is derived from the Latin stupa 
(hemp). 

“Satin” is from the Latin seta (silk). 

The discovery of silk is attributed to one of 
the wives of the Emperor of China, Hoang-ti, who 
reigned about two thousand years before the 


Christian era; and since that time a special spot 
has always been allotted in the gardens of the 
Chinese royal palace to the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree, called in Chinese the “ golden tree,” 
and the keeping of silk-worms. The first silk 
dress mentioned in history was made, not for a 
sovereign nor for a pretty woman, but for the 
monster in human shape Heliogabalus 

Persian monks who came to Constantinople 
revealed to the Emperor Justinian the secret of 
the production of silk, and gave him some silk- 
worms. From Greece the art passed into Italy 
at the end of the thirteenth century. When the 
popes left Rome to settle at Avignon, in France, 
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faille. White 
rice straw hat, 





they introduced into that country the secret 
, which had been 
kept by the Ital- 

ians, and Louis 

XI. established at 

Tours a manu- 

facture of silk 

fabrics. Francis 


I, founded the 
Lyons silk-works, 
which to this day 
have kept the first 
rank. Henry IL. 
of France. -wore 
the first pair of 
silk hose ever 
made, at the wed- 
ding of his sister. 

The word “ sat- 
in,” which in the 
origin was applied 


to all silk stuffs 
in general, has 
since the last 


century been used 
to designate only 
tissues which pre- 
sent a lustred sur- 
face. The discov- 
ery of this partic- 


ularly brilliant 
stuff was  acci- 
dental Octavio 


Mai,a silk-weaver, 
finding 
very dull, and not 
knowing what to 
invent to give a 
new impulse to 
the trade, was one 
day pacing to and 
fro before his 
loom. Every time 
he passed the ma- 
chine, with no 
definite object in 
view, pulled 
little threads from 
the warp and put 
them in his 
mouth, which soon 
after he spat out. 
He found the lit- 
tle ball of silk 
later on the floor 
of his workshop, 
and was attract- 
ed by the brilliant 
quality of the 
threads He re 
peated the expe 
riment, 


business 


he 


and by 
using heat and 
certain mucilagi- 
nous preparations, 
succeeded in giv- 
ing a new lustre 
to his tissues. 
‘Taffetas,” 
which in French 
designates all silk 
stuffs which have 
not the gloss of 
satin, is derived 
from the Persian 
word tafath,mean- 
ing “spun,” and 
the English “ sar- 
cenet,” meaning 
nearly the same, 
is derived from 
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“ moiré,” which is also known as “ watered silk,” 
is used to designate a special style of finish, and 
has the same origin ag the word “ mohair,” which 
is applied to a woolen texture. It is derived 
from the Turkish word mo, to which the termi- 
nation “ hair” has been added. The mohair orig- 
inally came from Asia Minor, 

“Linen” is a corruption of the Latin linwn, 
which means flax. 

“Poult de soie,” a “gros grain” silk, is de- 
rived, according to some writers, from Padoue 
sove (Padua silk), and according to others, from 
tout de soie (all of silk). 

“Poplin” derives its name from the papeline, 
a French fabric which was first made at Avignon, 
a city belonging to the popes. 

“ Merino,” comes from a Spanish word which 
indicated the sheep forming large flocks which 
travelled about the country from one pasture to 
another. 

“Calico” derives its name from Calicut, the 
port in India at which Vasco da Gama first land- 
ed in 1498, 

“Damask” is named from Damascus, where 
that stuff was first manufactured. 

“Gauze,” in French, gaze, was woven at Gaza, 
in Palestine. 

“ Muslin,” or “ Mousseline,” is woven from cot- 
ton termed mousseuz, and the ends of the threads, 
instead of being secured as in other fabrics, are 
allowed to show on both sides of the stuff. 

“Shawls,” the most valuable of which are 
woven from the wool taken from the breast of the 
goats of the mountains of Thibet, and woven at 
Serinagur, the capital of Cashmere, were only 
introduced to Western Europe at the beginning 
of the present century by the soldiers of Napo- 
leon, who brought some back from Egypt. They 
were known to the ancients, and highly valued 
by them. Alcesthenes of Sybaris possessed one, 
which afterward became the property of Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, who sold it to the Carthagin- 
ians for more than $100,000. The word “ shawl” 
comes from the Arab schal, which has the same 
signification. 

“ Brocade” takes its name from the French 
word brocher, which means to weave with metal 
threads. 

“ Alpaca” is the name of a particular breed of 
goats. 

__“ Lasting” is so called from its enduring qual- 
ities. 

“ Piqué” is from the French,and means “to 
quilt.” It is so termed because it was at first 
made from two thicknesses of stuff stitched to- 
gether in patterns. 

“Carpet” is derived from the Latin carpere 
(to weave). 

“Drugget” comes from drug, and indicates a 
common fabric not worth much. 

“Ribbon,” French, ruban, owes its name to 
the Latin rubens (red), and was most likely applied 
as designating the color of those first made. 
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“BURNING THEIR SHIPS.” 


We invite the especial attention of our readers 
to the charming new Serial Story of American 
life, “BURNING THEIR SHIPS,” é6y BARNET 
PHILLIVS, which is begun in this Number of the 
Bazar, and will be continued weekly, without in- 
terruption, until the end. 





(Br Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and useful variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and 
Girls’ Bathing Suits, Bathing Cloaks, Slippers, 
Caps, etc. ; Ladies’ Summer Suits for Town and 
Country, Summer Wrappings, T: avelling Cloaks, 
etc.; Girls and Boys’ Summer Suits; Ladies’ 
Summer Hats and Bonnets; Parasols, Fans, 
Lingerie, Crochet Hoods, Travelling Baskets, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary 
and pictorial attractions. 





3@™ Zhe ILLusTtRateD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly 5 contains the portraits of the 
Royal Family of Germany, and other interesting 
Seatures, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously’ with the Number of Harrenr’s 
WEEKLY for July 12. 





THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


ANY peopie seem to think, if you do 
not pluck the flowers that come in 
your way, it is because you have no espe- 
cial love for them, in spite of the poet’s 
query, 
“Hast thou seen the wild rose, and left it on its 
stem ?” 
With such persons the love of flowers is gen- 
erally exemplified by gathering the blossoms 
as fast as they appear, in arranging them 
with more or less taste, and adorning their 
rooms therewith. This done, they feel as 
if nothing were left undone in the matter, 
and naturally imagine that she who has no 
desire to gather or arrange them can pos- 
sess no appreciation of, is indeed quite in- 
different to, their charms. Butif those very 


individuals would but stop and analyze their 
own motives and emotions upon the subject, 
they might be a little surprised to find that 
it is not so much love of flowers as of some- 
thing else that actuates them. They know 








that a taste in that direction indicates a 











certain native refinement, a poetical nature, 
and it does not, perhaps, occur to them to 
ask themselves how often they bestow a 
glance or thought upon their bouquets aft- 
er they are once fairly set to rights, or with 
what higher ideas they may be inspired by 
the contemplation of their perfection and 
harmony. The love of gathering and dis- 
playing flowers does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily include love of them for themselves 
alone, as some are in danger of believing. 
One who is truly fond of them may be given 
to this special act, or may not; but if 
“Our heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils,” 
when 
“They flash upon the inward eye, 
if Which is the bliss of solitude ;” 
i 
“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;” 
if we devote time and thought to them, 
count it not labor lost to rear and cherish 
them in season and out of season; if we 
are content to watch and wait; if we thrill 
with pleasure at the first hint of a blossom, 
find a real delight in their society, and a 
true inspiration in their beauty, and a sin- 
cere interest in their habits; if we regard 
the gay and exotic plants that represent a 
money value with no greater favor than we 
accord to the cheap and common jewels of 
highway and hedge—the “ speedwell’s dar- 
ling blue,” the daisies, “those pearled Arc- 
turi of the earth,” the little stars of the 
housitonia, the familiar fringes of the dan- 
delion ai.d the thistle—there can be small 
doubt but that the love of flowers is some- 
thing inherent, not ingrafted, in our nature. 





OF SCRAP-BOOKS. 


HE wise ones of the earth make scrap- 

books, which the unforeseeing foolish 
are glad to use upon occasion. This indus- 
try is one of the simple pleasures, the un- 
vaunted usefulnesses, of life. In our time 
the daily paper shines with the gold-dust 
of thought, invention, imagination, imbed- 
ded in sands of advertisements, ship news, 
dreary Congressional reports, court calen- 
dars, and the like. To keep these treasures 
in bulk is impossible. To sift them out and 
preserve them ih convenient form is the 
work of the scrap-book maker. 

The country newspaper and the weekly 
issue of the city journals are his best pos- 
sessions, however. Into these quiet har- 
bors drift argosies from all ports—bits from 
books inaccessible to the ordinary reader, 
clippings from the magazines, reports from 
scientific bodies, poems by new-fledged 
poets, airy jests blowing about on light 
winds from foreign shores, news from every 
peak and valley of the round world, express 
messages from the politic convocations of 
the deep sea, and the latest gossip round 
the tea-tables of the planets. 

But the newspaper is the sport of for- 
tune, the very type of the mutable and 
brief. This modern Briareus, with its hun- 
dred hands to gather in facts and fancy, 
and its fifty heads to ponder and discuss, if 
not buried under volcanoes, at least perish- 
esin flames. Every vandal hand may rend, 
every child despoil, every menial degrade 
to base uses. The student sees and neglects 
to secure a pear! of price ; ten minutes later 
he looks for it, and it is gone forever. But 
your true scrap-book maker, who, like the 
poet, is born, not made, would have seized 
that pearl at the instant of its discovery, to 
preserve its mild lustre forever in the safe 
setting of his modest volumes. 

It is because there is a general misappre- 
hension of the vocation of scrap-book mak- 
ing that it is so little followed. The usual 
effort of the neophyte is to produce an 
orderly, segregated, topical, indexed, alto- 
gether beautiful and systematic book or 
set of books. Every slip must be dainti- 
ly trimmed, placed mathematically on the 
page, “a neat rivulet of text meandering 
through a broad meadow of margin ;” jests 
set in one division, speculations in another, 
historical and chronological data in a well- 
barred field of their own; poetry, science, 
religion, art, music, each remanded to its 
proper limit, and virtually labelled, “No 
connection with the shop over the way.” 

Now all this is from the purpose of true 
scrap-book making, whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is to “show the very 
age and body of the time his form and press- 
ure.” The work should be not a business, 
but a pleasure. The bits represent the in- 
terests of the round world, and they should 
jostle and crowd each other as those inter- 
ests do. Then ten minutes with one’s scrap- 
book are like a voyage, a scientific convoca- 
tion, an evening with the poets—any form 
of recreation that the tired mind desires— 
and the shabby home-made cyclopedia be- 
comes the freshest book in the library. 

Moreover, if the scraps must be trimmed 
and set in order, the time will never come 
wherein some other occupation is not more 
important. Nor should a box be kept for 








them, nor an hour to devote to them. If, 
when the hour strikes, there are few scraps 
in that paragraphic savings-bank, it will 
not seem worth while to attempt so little. 
If there be many, it will be too discouraging 
to attemptso much. Little by little enthu- 
siasm will die, the spirit of endeavor will 
depart, industry will fold together listless 
hands, and, like Macbeth’s dagger, the 
hoped-for volumes will be but air-drawn 
scrap-books—scrap-books of the brain, 

And not only will this computable and 
material value, this cabinet of literary bric- 
a-brac, be lost, but the delinquent who 
might have possessed it, and would not, 
must pay those costs of weakened will and 
lazier impulse which fall to him who vows 
and does not fulfill. 

The true method is to have one’s scrap- 
book ever ready on one’s most companion- 
able table, with its worthy right-hand and 
left-hand supporters of paste-pot and brush. 
Then the scrap may meet its appointed des- 
tiny almost as soon as the scissors have se- 
cured it. Neatness, of course, is not to be 
despised. Smooth edges are better than 
jagged ones. But the first duty of the 
scrap-book-making man is ever and always 
to secure his scrap, its form and comeliness 
being very minor matters. 

Growing in this way, one can not see that 
one’s scrap-books make any appreciable de- 
mand on his time or energies. Yet the vol- 
umes multiply till the fortunate owner and 
builder stands amazed at their monumental 
tribute to his unconscious industry. Nor is 
he less delighted. No year-book is so valu- 
able as these rapid compilations. No sum- 
mary of affairs is so various. No comedy is 
so joyous. No in memoriam is so pathetic. 
He recalls the very mood in which he culled 
a certain paragraph or filled a certain page. 
He smiles at prophecies that once curdled 
his blood. He sighs over rosy children of 
fancy that are not yet born. And, as the 
years go on, more and more does his homely 
aud beloved family of scrap-books say things 
to him which human lips can never utter. 

In a scrap-book every thing may have fit 
place save the word finis. Especially is a 
motto desirable. And the best scrap-book 
maker among the many the fruits of whose 
labors it has been our pleasure to share 
chose for his these lines from old SALTON- 
STALL, that famous grave scholar and gen- 
tleman of the time of King CHARLEs the 
Martyr: “In winter you may reade them, 
ad ignem, by the fireside; and in summer, ad 
umbram, under some shadie tree, and there- 
with passe awaie the tedious houres.” 





TAKEN ABACK. 

E have sometimes marvelled whence 

arose that strange misnomer among 

us, “a pleasant surprise,” and what in the 

world it means. Are there really any such 

experiences known as pleasant surprises? 

In logic, in common-sense, in fancy, in fact, 
can such things be? 

The very term “surprise” implies a shock, 
an action whose suddenness can not help be- 
ing of that nature. Who ever experienced 
any start or shock and found it pleasant— 
who that is in a normal condition, that is? 
If one is of sound nerves, what is there so 
likely to play the mischief with them, and 
set them all to jarring? if of unsound nerves, 
what more utterly ruinous and maddening 
than a shock, be it of one sort or another? 
For although it usher in heaven itself, it is 
nevertheless, this surprise, a shock to the 
nervous system, that is ill borne under the 
best of circumstances, while really heaven, 
under any of its earthly phases, is just as 
pleasant when it comes by degrees. 

If a disagreeable occurrence turns up in- 
juriously in our path, if an agonizing fact 
is to be learned, if a dreadful disaster over- 
takes us or those that are dear to us, we all 
know how much better it is for us to come 
to a gradual perception of the truth than 
to have the vials of wrath broken over our 
heads in one gasping moment of horror, and 
with what pains we ourselves will break the 
ill news rather than drown out the brain in 
a torrent of sorrow. For under the slow 
and gentle process our powers of endurance, 
and such help as we can call to us, mount 
little by little, as the tide of the trouble 
mounts, so that we are not entirely over- 
whelmed at last. And in the precisely op- 
posite experience the shock of joy is just as 
difficult to bear and maintain equilibrium 
in the mean time; and strange as it seems in 
such a world of trouble, to borrow a pessi- 
mistic expression, people have been known 
to die of joy. 

If one is going to be allowed a pleasure, 
there is a certain waste and greediness in 
taking it all at once. It is like swallowing 
a sweetmeat at a mouthful, instead of pro- 
longing the enjoyment as long as the thing 
in reason can be made to last; and let peo- 
ple say what they will, where one can make 
two bites of a cherry, the pleasure certainly 
lasts longer than where one demolishes the 
fruit at one bite. 





Into the pleasantest surprise some un- 
pleasant element will enter, even if it is no 
more than the momentary and almost inev- 
itable bewilderment, the instant need of 
collecting one’s mind and orienting one’s 
self, so to say, to the new conditions of 
things, and there is something of the same 
danger in it that a ship suffers when taken 
aback by a squall. We never can quite 
help, besides, the idea that a liberty has 
been taken with us, that we have been 
treated like children, that we had a right 
to know beforehand any thing concerning 
us so much, and-that the surprising parties 
have thought once for us and twice for 
themselves. Even if the greatest blessing 
of life should have come to us by the means 
of the affair, there is a certain sense of be- 
ing unprepared, and a certain regret felt for 
the loss of all the immense pleasures of an- 
ticipation. 

For to know the pleasure is to be ours; to 
count the days before it comes; to suffer lit- 
tle tremors of doubt and great raptures of 
certainty ; to turn it over and look at its ev- 
ery side, and taste what is best in it; to build 
one’s day-dreams about it till the dreams of 
the night take it up; to ponder it; fairly to 
gloat over it; at last to see it fulfilled—can 
any sudden, short, crude fact quite recom- 
pense one to the loss of all that surrounding 
atmosphere of the fact, however sweet the 
fact itself may be ? 

A gift from one we love is often a pleas- 
ant surprise ; yet possibly a double pleasure 
would have accompanied it if it had been 
known and conjectured on beforehand. The 
elevation to eminence of one we love and 
honor, coming as a surprise, may be full 
of pleasure, but surpassingly pleasanter it 
would have been to have worked and wished 
for that end, and have seen it draw near in 
answer to our associated efforts. The sud- 
den possession of fortune when poverty has 
been wearing us into the grave can only be 
a blessing, but yet a greater blessing it 
could have been had we had opportunity to 
accommodate ourselves in thought to so 
radical a change, to determine, before temp- 
tation is on the spot, upon a course of ac- 
tion, and to dwell a little while upon the 
comfort of such a certainty. The coming 
of a beloved one is delightful, happen when 
it may; but immeasurably more delightful 
if we are not robbed of the long outlook 
and hourly expectation with our heart full 
of love at our lips and in our eyes. On the 
other hand, the unannounced coming of 
one who is not greatly beloved can never be 
a pleasant surprise, even could there be, any- 
way, such a thing intrinsically; and that 
coming needs to be “announced by all the 
trumpets of the sky.” Whenever the thing 
that arrives, physically or spiritually, is not 
joyful, we need time to summon our aids; 
and whenever it is joyful, expectation goes 
on raising its power ad infinitum, so that 
let the fact which surprises us be ever so 
pleasant, the surprise itself would be vastly 
pleasanter if it were not a surprise at all. 





THE NURSE. 

LMOST every one is prone to believe 
that, if occasion demanded it, she 
would distinguish herself in the sick-room 
beyond a doubt; but in truth the ideal 
nurse is formed of a rare conjunction of hap- 
py conditions: she should be one who, like 
BONAPARTE, could catch a nap on the wing ; 
her temperament should be compounded of 
tranquillity and firmness, that she may not 
magnify trifling troubles, and harass the pa- 
tient by the addition of her own anxieties. 
The unreasonableness, querulousness, and 
exactions of an invalid are not calculated 
to composure of mind or body on the part 
of the nurse, consequently she must be re- 
enforced from her own resources. Nothing 
so agitates a sick person as to be constant- 
ly appealed or referred to, as if the attend- 
ant were not master of the situation. The 
majority of those who act in this capacity 
have undertaken the task not from any pe- 
culiar fitness, but from the “stern necessi- 
ty” of earning a livelihood. Among these 
we find the talkative woman who appears 
to think she is engaged to entertain one by 
a rehearsal of her love affairs, her family 
diseases, death-bed scenes, and scandal: 
there is the meek soul who has the air of 
having always been in the wrong, who in- 
spires one with no confidence in her abili- 
ties, brings an atmosphere of despondency 
with her, and who, with the best will in the 
world, never seems quite certain what she 
ought to do next, and is generous enough to 
share her responsibilities with the patient. 
In contrast with such a one, we meet her 
opposite, who has not the slightest doubt 
of herself, holds whispered consultations 
with the doctor till the hair of one’s flesh 
stands up, is always setting the room to 
rights, who quarrels with the servants, reads 
the casualties in the morning paper aloud, 
has the nightmare, and, like Sairey Gamp, 
is “very choice in her eating, repudiating 
hashed mutton” and other cheap viands, for 
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which, owing probably to familiarity, she 
entertains profound contempt. Then there 
is the nurse whose countenance is the daily 
barometer of your condition, whose solici- 
tude overcomes her prudence, and whose 
failings, though they lean to virtue’s side, 
are irritating to sick nerves. It is not sel- 
dom that the nurse is almost of equal im- 
portance with the physician; indeed, good 
nursing has often done more toward effect- 
ing a cure than drugs, and the greatest med- 
ical skill in the world will avail nothing 
where the attendant is inattentive, absent- 
minded, and lacking in judgment and dis- 
cretion. The doctor sees his patient at 
most only once or twice in the twenty-four 
hours, and must partly rely for his diagno- 
sis and treatment upon the report, more or 
less exact, of the person in charge, who will 
assist or hinder the recovery in proportion 
to her intelligence and her competence for 
the office. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THIN MATERIALS WORN AS MOURNING. 


PX\HIN materials of light weight are chosen for 

summer dresses’ worn as mourning. The 
preference this season is for spun silk grenadine 
with smooth continuous surface, differing entire- 
ly from the square meshes of canvas grenadine. 
This is a durable fabric, because the silk threads 
each way are precisely alike, and are twisted the 
same way. This comes in the jet black used for 
the deepest mourning, and costs, single width, 
from $1 75 to $2 50a yard, It is made up over 
a waist lining and skirt of silk, and is trimmed 
with English crape for first mourning, and is aft- 
erward lightened by pleatings of the grenadine 
with crape pipings. The iron grenadines with 
small square meshes are also worn as deep 
mourning. Brocaded and satin-striped grena- 
dines are used as the lightest mourning, called 
complimentary mourning, or else when the wear- 
er is about to leave off mourning dress altogeth- 
er. The sea-side grenadines of pure wool, or 
mixed with a little silk, are excellent for wearing 
at the sea-shore, as they do not get stringy nor 
cockle after being dampened ; these are twenty- 
four inches wide, and when all wool they cost 
from 75 cents to $1 35 a yard; they are more ex- 
pensive when silk is introduced. One of the rich- 
est fabrics for summer wear is Byzantine—a dull 
semi-transparent fabric for the deepest mourning 
attire, made of silk and wool mixed, and closely 
woven like barége; it is also twenty-four inches 
wide, and costs $1 to$1 75a yard. Satin-striped 
Byzantine is shown, to be used in combination 
with the plain goods after the first plain mourn- 
ing is left off. The soft pure wool baréges 
make graceful dresses, but are very warm ; these 
can be bought, if double width, at least forty 
inches wide, yet without the objectionable fold 
down the middle of the goods; they cost $1 15; 
satin-striped baréges are used for over-dresses 
and for pleated flounces ; these are $1 50 a yard, 
and are only twenty-four inches wide. 


SUMMER WOOLENS FOR MOURNING. 


Bayonnaise, a very fine quality of all-wool 
French bunting, is used by the best modistes for 
nice light woolen dresses, and also for shawls; 
the surface is as smooth as that of spun silk 
grenadine, and the weight is as light. It is of jet 
black hue that remains intact, and is excellent 
for the sea-side, as dampness does not affect it. It 
costs, according to its varied width, from 65 cents 
to $2 25 a yard; it is also shown two yards wide 
for shawls, at $3 50 to $4 a yard. A less expen- 
sive fabric is the loosely woven beige de santé, 
with soft flannel finish; this is forty-five inches 
wide at 85 cents a yard. Henrietta cloth, like 
very fine cashmere, is the standard fabric for 
deep mourning dresses all the year round, and 
has quite taken the place of bombazine, except 
with a few conservative ladies who will not give 
up bombazine, although it is harsh to the touch, 
and does not always retain its color. What is 
called camel’s-hair cashmere is still softer than the 
finest Henrietta cloth, and more closely twilled 
than drap d’été; this will be used in the fall and 
as winter dresses, It costs $3 25 a yard. An- 
other fabric for fall dresses is Milanese, which 
resembles bombazine, but has more body, and 
more certain color and durability; its prices 
range from $1 50 to $2 75. Tamise cloth, like 
closely woven delaine, is excellent for wearing all 
the year, and costs from 60 cents up. Crape 
cloths make nice short suits and handsome trav- 
elling dresses. For general wear and for travel- 
ling dresses are the French suitings of mixed silk 
and wool, with stripes of five or six white threads 
at intervals; these are $1 85 to $2 25, 


SILKS FOR MOURNING. 


Armure Siciliennes have some wool in them, 
yet are ranked among silks, as the wool does not 
appear on the surface. These are the softest of 
all silken fabrics, and may be drawn through a 
ring without creasing. They are used for parts of 
dresses in combination with plain lustreless gros 
grain, or for the entire dress, as the armure fig- 
ure is very small, and also for wraps—both sum- 
mer mantles and winter cloaks. They are $5 50 
a yard, and are double width. The Louisine silks 
are thin and lightly woven, and are excellent for 
wear ; the finest qualities are twilled, and cost 
$3 a yard, but those with plain surfaces are 
$1 50. Real Canton crape for over-dresses and 
polonaises for light mourning is very handsome 
when trimmed with pleatings of the dull Breton 
lace, and worn with a skirt of striped armure Si- 
cilienne ; the French crépe de Chine is of thinner 
quality, and much less expensive. Foulard silks 
with white pencil stripes or with small polka 
dots make excellent house dresses for summer 





wear, as they are cool and light; they cost 75 
cents and upward. Satin foulard with polka 
dots is shown for trimming dressy mourning cos- 
tumes. Summer silks in black and white stripes 
producing grisaille effects, in checks, bars, blocks, 
and dashes, make neat inexpensive suits, as they 
are sold as low as 50 cents a yard. 


HOW MOURNING DRESSES ARE MADE, 


The furnishing stores keep cases filled with 
mourning dresses partly made that can be fitted 
and finished within twenty-four hours after they 
are ordered. These are nearly all of Henrietta 
cloth, as this is usually the fabric of the first 
mourning dress, no matter what is the season of 
the year; it is also suitable for both deep mourn- 
ing and light mourning, as the crape trimming or 
the absence of crape makes the distinction. The 
style of this first dress is a basque, a deep long 
round over-skirt handsomely draped, and a skirt 
of the desired length. Widows’ mourning can 
not be too deep or too plain, hence the skirt of 
the Henrietta cloth dress is covered with crape 
eighteen or twenty inches deep, or higher still if 
the over-skirt is short, as the object is to conceal 
all the visible part of the lower skirt with crape. 
This crape is shaped like the gores of the skirt, 
having seams on the cloth seams, and is turned 
under the edge of the skirt, and hemmed up two 
inches on the wrong side like a facing. The 


long over-skirt has a bias band of crape five or” 


six inches wide, lined with foundation muslin; this 
is lighter and therefore better than a double fold 
of the crape. A crape collar, cuffs, and border 
are prepared for the basque, to be put on when 
the garment has been fitted, and in many cases 
there is a crape vest, or else the whote basque is 
covered with crape. Dresses not intended for 
widows are less plainly trimmed ; for instance, 
there is a knife-pleating of the Henrietta cloth 
three inches wide at the foot of the skirt, above 
which is a bias crape band twelve inches wide. 
For young ladies the skirts have two narrower 
crape folds lapping on a pleating of the material, 
or else there are three knife-pleatings, each head- 
ed by a wide bias fold of the material merely 
piped with crape. These are the dresses worn 
at the funeral and immediately afterward. There 
is no fixed rule for the length of time this deep 
mourning is worn; by some families it is worn a 
year, by others six months, and by some only 
three months. There is, however, a tendency to 
wearing crape-trimmed dresses a shorter time than 
was formerly done; this is especially true in 
large families where mourning dress is worn for 
all. relatives, even those most remote. Crape is 
found to be so unwholesome that it is soon aban- 
doned for trimmings of the dress goods made 
into fine knife-pleatings or else bias folds. Oth- 
er mourning dresses follow the designs used 
for colored dresses. For instance, a bombazine 
short suit has the front breadth covered with 
crape from belt to foot, and the other breadths 
untrimmed. A curtain over-skirt with wide 
crape border slopes open to show all the crape 
front breadth, and is draped twice behind in 
close clusters of pleats. The short basque has a 
crape vest, crape sleeves, and a very wide fold- 
ed crape belt in the front. Pleated front and 
side breaths are especially liked for skirts of 
mourning dresses. Nice bunting dresses, such 
as that called Bayonnaise, have the narrow reli- 
gieuse pleats from belt to toe down front and sides, 
with a bias crape band three inches wide set 
across near the foot ; other skirts have from five 
to eight wide box pleats their entire length in 
front; these pleats are separated by a space of 
their own width; regular kilt skirts pleated all 
around have a broad box pleat down the middle 
of the front, trimmed with bias crape or with 
crape bows or rosettes, A silk skirt made as 
plain as a petticoat, with or without a pleated 
border, is useful to wear beneath several dresses, 
and thus economize silk linings. The plan of 
trimming the lower silk skirt with the over-skirt 
and flounces is not liked for mourning, unless the 
dullest silk or fine foulard is used for the lower 
skirt. Sewing-silk grenadines and iron grena- 
dine basques have surplice drapery of English 
crape in folds on the bosom, meeting a wide belt 
of crape folds. Fine black buntings and sea-side 
grenadines for young ladies have the vest or sur- 
plice drapery made of shirred twilled foulard that 
rounds away on the hips in panier fashion. Some 
bunting over-dresses are merely hemmed, others 
are stitched by machine, and others are bordered 
with wide Hercules braid. Bunting with narrow 
lustreless stripes makes nice dresses for young 
ladies. A very handsome black barége for deep 
mourning has a Pompadour square of crape stop- 
ping at the top of the darts, while below this, 
pleatings of crape descend to the edge of the 
basque, and spread out to form panier drapery 
on the hips; the sleeves are of crape, with two 
pleatings falling on the wrists. The skirt is 
pleated from the belt down on three breadths, 
and there is a short curved drapery following the 
outlines of the crape panier above. Collars of 
crape are made to turn over or else to stand erect 
on all these dresses. Surplice pleatings of crépe 
lisse are put inside the open Pompadour neck, 
which is seen on lustreless silk dresses. There 
are then both black and white lisse pleatings 
around the neck, Silk dresses are not worn in 
the street, while crape trimmings are retained ; 
trained dresses of silk are used on occasions 
when the wearer goes into society, and these are 
trimmed with panels of crape, or else there is a 
short crape apron, with lengthwise crape box pleats 
trimming the front and sides ; the back breadths 
form a long flowing train that is not trimmed. 
Similar designs are used for the grenadine dress- 
es that are made for the house and carriage wear. 
Over-skirts of barége or of fine bunting are draped 
by one or two lengthwise clusters of shirring on 
each side quite high on the hips. The Margue- 
rite polonaise, once so popular, is also used for 
mourning dresses, as its soft festooned drapery 
caught up in only two places behind is very ap- 





propriate for rich black woolen goods. For the 
house, cool morning dresses are made of black 
foulard silk, with small white figures. These are 
all in one from head to foot, and have narrow 
pleatings down the back and front; there is then 
a separate front that laps on this pleating, and 
the waist is confined by a gros grain ribbon that 
is tied on the side. 
BONNETS AND VEILS. 

The bonnet for deep mourning is of English 
crape, doubled and laid smoothly on black silk. 
This is worn in winter and summer alike. White 
face trimming is only worn by widows and old 
ladies, and in many cases the widow’s ruche is 
being abandoned because it is conspicuous. A 
band of black crape is used inside the bonnet, 
and there is a slight trimming on top of the bon- 
net outside to hold the veil in shape; otherwise 
the veil is the only trimming. The widow’s veil 
of crape, three and a half yards long, is thrown 
over the bonnet, and fastened on each side by 
erape-covered pins; it hangs to the knees in 
front, where it has a hem half a yard wide; in 
the back the hem is only half this width, and 
hangs to the waist. Sometimes this veil is made 
double its entire length—a most unwholesome 
fashion. For other ladies in deep mourning the 
veil is now often arranged on the bonnet to hang 
behind instead of being worn over the face. 
Sometimes this is a yard long, and is pleated by 
one corner on the left side of the bonnet, mak- 
ing it hang in a long point. For light mourning, 
after crape veils are laid aside, heavy black net— 
that which is double-twisted—is used for a veil 
a yard long, and is bordered all around with crape 
four inches wide. For complimentary mourning 
the dull, lustreless Breton lace is laid in pleat- 
ings, and made to form the entire bonnet. Some 
jet beads are added, such as four or five rows on 
the brim and inside it. The Marie Stuart bonnet 
with a pointed front is a favorite shape for mourn- 
ing. Young ladies wear poke-bonnets, with the 
brim far above the forehead. Chip bonnets with 
Alsacian bows of crape are also liked by young 
ladies, and there are others trimmed with shirred 
China crape edged with Breton lace; the latter 
trimming is also seen on chip round hats, with 
crape mixed in the bows, 


LINGERIE AND GLOVES. 


White is more used than black around the 
neck and wrists. Ladies who wear the heaviest 
styles in mourning leave off black around the 
neck at the end of three months, Lisse pleat- 
ings of black are worn at first; then perhaps 
white and black are worn together; and then 
white pleatings are used, either of lisse or organ- 
dy muslin doubled, and pleated as fine as if 
crimped. There are also small collars and cuffs 
of doubled white organdy that are neat and be- 
coming. After these, linen collars and cuffs are 
resumed, jabots of black crépe lisse are worn at 
the throat, though a brooch of massive onyx in a 
long bar is enough without a cravat bow. White 
lisse jabots and those of footing are next worn; 
lace frills are not used as long as there is any 
attempt at wearing mourning, unless it is the 
lightest “complimentary” mourning. A set of 
the rare and costly black pearls is the richest 
jewelry admissible in mourning. The watch 
chain is an onyx or jet chatelaine, or else a bar 
chain to pass through a button-hole. Gold chains 
and all gold jewelry are laid aside. If it is 
thought diamond ear-rings must be worn in or- 
der to protect them, they are inclosed in a ball 
of black enamel that hides them entirely. White 
pocket-handkerchiefs of the sheerest linen cam- 
bric, with a narrow hem that is hem-stitched, are 
now used in the deepest mourning in preference 
to those with black borders, Long-wristed gloves 
of undressed kid are chosen. There are also kid- 
finished gloves of silk and of lisle-thread, fastened 
by many buttons; these are liked for summer 
use. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Kenoe; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConsraBLz, & Co., and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

A FANCY sketch of the early life of CuoristTinz 
Nixsson having appeared in an English newspa- 
per, Mr. Lapoucuers, in Truth, tells the true 
story, which is this: Ou a remote estate in Swe- 
den lived a Baron LEHEUSEN, whose wife was 
very musical. On these Swedish estates the 
peasants were until recently practically serfs, 
and are called Bunde and Torpare. The latter 
are cottagers with a small plot of ground, for 
which they have to pay a certain amount of work 
each week. Their food is obtained from the 
vegetables on these plots, and from about two 
shillings a week for the labor of their free days. 
Nitsson’s father was a Torpare of Baron LewEvu- 
SEN, and the little CHRISTINE used to run about 
barefooted, with a short petticoat on, full of 
holes, coming down to her knees. Baroness 
LEHEUSEN one day heard her singing one of the 
old Swedish ditties which have been handed 
down from generation to generation among the 
Bunde and the Torpare. The baroness was 
struck with the sweetness of her voice, and or- 
dered her to come up to the chateau; there she 
gave her some elementary lessons in singing, 
and then sent her to Paris, where she was placed 
under the tuition of a French professor. After 
several years of assiduous study, she made her 
début before the Parisians at—if I remember 
rightly—the Théatre Lyrique. With the first 
money that she earned she built up the cottage 
of her old father, the Torpare, and made him 
comfortable, and he now is a well-to-do peasant. 

—Dr. 8. L Pre, in the Observer, alludes to 
the recent marriage of Professor ARCHIBALD 
ALEXANDER, of Columbia College, to Miss Ste- 
vens, of Hoboken, as an event of sufficient his- 
toric interest to justify public reference to it. 
Professor ALEXANDER is the son of Henry M. 
ALEXANDER, Esq.,a distinguished lawyer of this 
city. The bridegroom’s.mother was the daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. MattHew Brown, D.D., 
president of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 








and granddaughter of Colonel Wiii1am Ferev- 
SON, one of the first appointments made by Gen- 
eral WasHINGTON in the regular army, and who 
fell gallantly leading his regiment of artillery at 
Sr. Cratr’s defeat. Colonel F. had his Bible 
with him when he fell. The Indians took it, 
sold it to an English officer, who returned it to 
the family since his granddaughter was married 
to Mr. ALEXANDER. Professor A. is also grand- 
son of the late ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D., 
first professor of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and the most revered of the teachers of 
that school of the prophets. His sons, James 
W. and JosEPH ADDISON, are among the saints 
and scholars of the Church. Miss Stevens, the 
bride, is the granddaughter of the late Professor 
ALBERT B, Dopp, the brilliant mathematician, 
writer, and speaker, whose name and fame are 
among the brightest jewels of Princeton Col- 
lege. The grandfathers, ALEXANDER and Dopp, 
were the friends, correspondents, and guests of 
good Dr. Prime, so how could he fail to make 
“good exclamation’’ of the young folk ? 

—The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, in 
the course of a very interesting address deliver- 
ed a few days since at the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the Abbott Academy for Girls, at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, took occasion to say: 
“Woman will make her own sphere, and the 
woman nature will take the house where the 
builder left it, and will shape and mould it, fill- 
ing it with the atmosphere of her own tender 
soul. In every department of literature woman 
has entrance. In all professions she is gaining 
a footing. In medicine, in theology, in law, she 
has already attained eminence. The grandest 
periods in the histories of Spain and England 
have been under woman’s rule. It was the foot 
of a woman which first stepped on Plymouth 
Rock from the Mayflower. Whatever woman 
wants she will have, her responsibility bringing 
larger culture, and larger culture greater use- 
fulness. All future civilization will be open to 
woman’s influence. For this reason institutions 
of learning are multiplied, and will offer yet 
greater advantages in the time to come.” 

—Queen Vicroria completed her sixtieth year 
on the 24th of May last. Only eleven English 
sovereigns have exceeded that age. Among 
these were all tlre Georges, WiLLiam IV., and 
ELIZABETH. VICTORIA has reigned forty-two 
years, almost as long as ELIZABETH, who reigned 
forty-five. 

—Miss TayLor, daughter of Bayarp TaYLor, 
has made a translation of Masks and Faces, which 
has been produced with success upon the Ger- 
man stage in Berlin. 

—Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, the new civil and 
military commander of the British forces in Zu- 
luland, is a man of slender figure, with a very 
pleasing rather than masterful expression. He 
has a bright face, gray hair, and a quick yet 
womanly eye. 

—Dr. T. De Witt TaLMaAGE has had a remark- 
able reception in London, On Sunday, June 15, 
he preached at the Islington Presbyterian Church 
to an enormous congregation. A dense crowd 
blockaded the streets leading to the church. 
Half a mile before the church was reached, his 
carriage was lifted from the ground and carried 
bodily tothe church. It was the most singular 
ovation ever paid to an American preacher in 
London. 

—Mrs. Mackay, wife of the opulent miner, 
now residing in Paris, is to give a dinner, where 
the menu will be engraved on silver, and, in ad- 
dition, the portrait of each guest artistically fit- 
ted in. 

—In personal appearance Pope Lzo XIII. is 
tall and spare, with a patrician air; a fine head, 
crowned with white hair; strongly marked fea- 
tures; the aspect of an ascetic; with something 
marble-like in the general appearance of the fig- 
ure. His face is lighted by a piercing look ; his 
smile is very winning, his voice mellow and pow- 
erful. Though moderate in his opinions, he 
does not lack firmness. 

—Minister ANDREW D. Waite had a good 
time on reaching London. On Monday even- 
ing he was at the reception given by Messrs. 
MACMILLAN, the publishers, at whose rooms 
you may meet on such occasions some of the 
most learned and famous people in England— 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. ARNOLD, Dean STANLEY, 
Mr. Bryce, and many another. On Tuesday he 
was first at Lady Harcourt’s, where the Liber- 
als gathered in force about one of their chiefs, 
and where also some of the beauties whose 
names are On every tongue were to be seen. 
Thence, in company with Mr. Browntne, he 
went on to the house which is in its way the 
most curious and beautiful in London—Mr. 
ALMA TaDEMA’s—where he found himself amid 
a throng of artistic celebrities. Wednesday 
evening gave him an opportunity to meet the 
world of science at its annual reception of the 
president of the Royal Society, held in the 
spacious rooms of Burlington House; its ac- 
complished president, Mr. Sporriswoope, and 
his wife receiving a brilliant company, not scien- 
tific altogether, but including many people of 
fashion whose interest in science is perhaps 
chiefly social. 

—The death of Baron LioneL DE ROTHSCHILD 
makes his son, Sir NATHANIEL, chief of all the 
RoruscuiLps, English and Continental. This 
is in accordance with the rule of a family gov- 
erned by rules. Until his father’s death he was 
not even a partner in the business. The part- 
nership question was raised at the time of the 
Suez Canal shares transaction, when the Rorus- 
CHILDs acted as brokers for Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’S government, at a price which put 
$1,250,000 into their pockets as direct commis- 
sion, and perhaps twice as much indirectly by 
means of that dealing in shares which their early 
knowledge of the business enabled them to car- 
ry on without risk of loss. Muany years ago, 
when Lord BeacoNnsFIELD was still Mr. Disra- 
ELI, he approached a member of the House with 
a preliminary proposal for a loan to a European 
state. The circumstances were such, said Mr. 
DISRAELI, that he could not communicate, even 
confidentially, the name of the power for which 
he was acting, but be desired to know whether 
the idea of a loan, on exceptionally advanta- 
geous terms, would be entertained. Sir ANTHO- 
ny replied: ‘I will tell you if you will answer 
three questions, viz., the amount of present in- 
debtedness of the power you represent, the form 
in which it is held, and the rate of interest.”’ 
The three answers were given, whereupon Sir 
ANTHONY at once said, ‘‘ The loan you want is 
for the Two Sicilies ; we can have nothing to do 
with it.’’ In less than three months GARIBALDI 
had entered Naples. 
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Cross Stirch EMBROIDERY. Fig. 2.—DEsiIGn For Knitting Bas, Fie. 1. 
: 2 Cross Strirch EMBROIDERY. 
: : ° Description of Symbols: ®@ Black; # Blue; ® Red; 
Crochet Basket for Fine Washing, Figs. 1 and 2. f Breen; ® Mode; G Yellow; | White. 
Tais flat round basket of Chinese wicker-work is joined at t . coseee, we 
the top with a bag twelve inches and seven-eighths high. ae . at rounds on the other side of the braid, crochet in a similar 
This bag is crocheted with red and white 2 ane manner on a second piece of braid, but in the 3d round on 
woven braid and red embroidery cotton, ++) the first side of the braid fasten the middle of the 5 de. in 
No. 20, in a striped design. The seam + J each pattern figure to ~~ * 7 the — 
Sreaesal : rang <i : : this 
calles Weal ongel Gh is betuoen ome a Rae drop ths sk. fromm tee uss, tanart the 
row of crocheted points, finished with tas- A850 latter in the corresponding st., and 
sels of red and white cotton. At the top saan ’ 4 draw the dropped st. through). In 
of the bag each end of the braid is turned jean: ae working the last round in the last piece 
down to form a loop seven-eighths of an of braid, join this to the first piece in a 
inch deep. Similar loops formed of pieces 


of braid four inches long and joined with 
the end of the crochet insertion fall over 
the bag, and are sewed in a point at the 
lower end and trimmed with a tassel. For 
a shirr run two red silk ribbons in oppo- 
site directions through the loops at the 
top of the bag, and tie the ends together. 
Two handles of the braid, eight inches 
long, are fastened at the top of the bag. 
For the crochet-work (see detail Fig. 2, 
page 441), 
first cut the 
required number of pieces of the 
braid in equal lengths. On both 
sides of such a braid crochet 3 
rounds, as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 2 dc. (double 
crochet) on the braid, working 
them both on the same point, 1 
ch. (chain stitch), pass over a 
corresponding interval of the 
braid. 2d round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 2 de. on 
the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch. 38d 
round.— * 4 sc. (single 
crochet), the middle 2 of 
which are separated by 3 
ch. on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., pass 
over 2 de., 5 de. sepa- 
rated each by 1 ch. on 
the vein between the 
following 2 de., 1 ch., 
pass over the next 2 
de.,and repeat from *. 
Having worked 3 such 
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Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Knrrrep 
Sacque.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—Work-taste Cover.—Cross Stritch Empromery AND 
Drawn-Worg.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; and Fig. 4, Page 441.] 





LaMBREQUIN ror Baskets.—Cross Srrrch EMBROIDERY. 










htest), Lilac; & Dark Olive; 


similar manner, thus closing the bag in 
aring. For the row of points covering 
the seam made by setting on the bag, 
crochet on the under edge of a piece of 
braid of suitable length as follows: Ist 
and 2d rounds.—Like the 1st and 2d 
rounds described above. 34 round.— 
* 2 sc. on the next ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 20 ch., 2 sc. on the following 
ch., 18 ch., 2 se. on the next ch., 16 ch., 
2 se. on the following ch., 18 ch., 2 se. 
on the next ch., 20 ch., and repeat from 
*. The 5 loops in each pattern figure 
are caught together at the mid- 
dle, and finished with a tassel. 
Sew the bag and the border on 
the outside of the basket. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Sarin anp Tent Srircu 
EMBROIDERY. 




























Knitting Bag, Figs. 

1 and 2. 
Tue lower part of this 
bag is worked in cross 
stitch on canvas in the 
design Fig. 2 with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in 
the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. The 
four points at the under 
edge are joined from the 
wrong side, which forms 
the bottom. For the bag 
cut of blue faille one piece 
fifteen inches and a quarter 
high and of suitable width, 
cut it in points at the bot- 
tom to correspond with the 
embroidery, join it along 
the points, and close it in a 
ring. On the upper edge 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 
Satin anp Tent Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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i Fig. 4.—Dertaiu or Kyirrep Sacque, 
1G, 1, 2 Light Olive; ® Dark Bronze Brown; & Light Bronze Brown; ! Yellow; @ Dark Fawn; G Light Fawn; ® Steel Blue. Fic. 
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foundation st., 12 se. on the edge st. 
of the gore. Fasten the thread and 
cut it off. With the thread left hang- 


the material is turned down on the wrong 
side an inch and three-quarters deep, and 
stitched for a shirr, into which blue silk tape 

















is run. Set the bag in the embroidered low- 4% * ing at the top crochet the 33d round, 
er part, and trim the latter with tassels of OO OOK as follows: 1 ch., 14 sc. on the 
silk of various colors. next 14 st. in the 4th inserted 















































round of the widening at the 
top, 6 sc. on the 6 free st. 
of the 2d inserted round 

in the same widening ; then 1 

sc. on each free st. in the 

82d round and on each 


Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Tivy, Fie. 1.—Cnoss 
Sritco EMBROIDERY. 


Crochet Legging for Girl 
from 6 to 8 Years old. 


Tus legging is crocheted 
with white crochet cotton, 
No. 25. It is composed 
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Fig. 2.—Quvarter or Tipy, Fie. 1.—Cross 
Stitch Emprorwery. 








Fig. 4.—Drawy-Work ror Work-TaBLe Cover, Fie. 1, 
Pace 440. 


Fig. 2.—Detau. or Basket, Fic. 1, Pack 440.—Woven 
Bra AND CROCHET. 





worked always 
going forward, 
in single cro- 
chet, with rows 
of raised bats. 
The joining of 
both parts by 
means of 1 
round of single 
crochet, and the 
ends of the low- 
er part are cov- 
ered with adou- Fig. 3.—Monoe@ram. 
Satin anv Tent 





en 1 st. at the be- 
ginning, working 
2 ch. instead of 1 
ch., and crochet- 
ing the widening 
st. on one of these 
ch. In the 5lst, 
58d, 55th, and 
57th rounds nar- 
row 1 st. each, 
paying no atten- 
tion to the last 
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Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 








se. of the preced- INSERTION. 
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Tent Sritron Emprorery. Fasten the 
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worked _ sepa- 
rately and sewed on. The top 
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cut it off. On the free veins of the founda- fo : 
} of the legging is finished with tion st. of this part, which are nearest the 2 
Ye edging, into which is run a cro- bottom, work a gore, and on the 20 st. near- o 
M cheted cord finished on the est the top work a widening composed of 4 x 
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Fig. 2.—Cuitp’s Prnarore. 


Fig. 1.—Cuiwy’s Prvarore. 


then close the lower part in a ring, join- 
ing it from the wrong side with 1 round 
of single crochet. Edge the bottom with 
8 rounds of sc., working the first round 
on the edge st. in such a manner that the 
work neither draws nor puckers, and in- 
serting the needle in both veins of each 
st. In the 3d round, before working ev- 
ery third following st., take up 1 loop 
from the edge st. beneath, inserting the 
needle from the front toward the back, 
and drawing the working thread through 
in a loop, then work the sc., leaving the 
loop on the needle. In connection with 
the last of these rounds work the strap, 
crocheting on the middle 10 of the 14 st. 
on each side of the front 21 rounds of sc., 
going back and forth. The st. of the 
last round are joined with the correspond- 
ing st. on the other side of the front, from 
the wrong side. Begin the upper part of 
the legging at the top with a foundation 
of 76 st., close these in a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and work always going for- 
ward 2 rounds of sc.; in the 2d round 
insert the needle in both veins of the st. 
(the wrong side of the work forms the 
right side of the legging). 8d and 4th 
rounds,—3 ch., which count as first de. 
(double crochet), then 1 de. on each st. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch, 
counting as first de. in this round. 5th 
round.— * Take up 1 st. from the free 
vein of the next st. in the 2d round, work 


beginning at the outer edge, where it is 
closed in a ring, with a foundation of 50 
st. (stitch), and going back and forth on 
these, work as follows? 1st round.—Pass 
over the next st., 1 se. (single crochet) 
on each st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 sc. on the back vein of each 
se. in the preceding round. 3d-32d 
rounds.—Like the preceding round. For 
the widening at the top work 4 inserted 
rounds, for the first 2 of which crochet 
twice alternately 1 cli., 20 sc. on the next 
20 st., and for the last 2,1 ch., 14 se. on 
the next 14 se. The working thread is 
left hanging at the top for the present. 
On the side nearest the bottom work for 
a gore 9 inserted rounds. To do this, 
take a new thread and work 15 se. (in- 
serting the needle in both veins of the 
sc.) on the 16th-2d st. toward the bot- 
tom, * turn the work, going back on 
the preceding st. work 1 ch., 13 sc. on 
the next 13 sc., turn the work, and go- 
ing back on the preceding st. work 1 
ch., pass over the next 2 st., 11 sc. on 
the next 11 st., repeat 8 times from *, 
but in each repetition the number of st. 
decreases, so that in the last round only 


1 se. is worked. This completes the Z Hi ti ti f i} ti en 
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gore. In connection with the last se. 
cast on anew 15 st. for the front, and 
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going back on these, work as follows: i SESSA RRR A UO . an 
Pass over the next st., 14 sc. on the 14 


Fig. 1—Tipy.—Cross Strrcn Empromwery anp Drawn-Work,—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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1 ch., 1 se. on the upper veins of the next de. in 
the preceding round, and repeat from *. 6th- 
9th rounds.—Like the 2d round. Repeat 6 times 
the 8d-8th rounds, but in the course of these 
rounds narrow 13 st. (at the end of the round) 
at regular intervals, so that the last round counts 
64 st. Next follow 7 rounds like the 2d round. 
Join the upper with the lower part from the 
wrong side, and finish the top with an edging 
worked as follows: 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc, on the first of these, 
but before working off the sc., crochet 1 ch. in 
the st. taken up), pass over 2 st.; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. 2d round.—3 sl. 
on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
which count as first de., then always alternately 
1 p. like that described in the preceding round, 
1 de. on the middle st. of the next p.; finally, 1 
sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. The cord is worked with double 
cotton in ch. For the double row of picots 
which covers the joining seams of the legging, 
work a number of p. like those described previ- 
ously, in the length required, and going back on 
these (passing over the next 3 p.), work always 
alternately 2 se, on the vein before the next p., 1 
p-; finally, 1 sc. on the first st. in the row of 
picots. 











A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 


Rost, with her dower of golden tresses, 
Sits at the open piano to-night; 
And the moon, in her glory of maiden graces, 
Folds the room in a dream of light; 
For the lamps are unlit and the curtains undrawn, 
And the moonbeams float like a silver dawn 
Through all the wide windows that look on the 
lawn. 


Delicate fingers, daintiest things, 
Over the key-board glance and gleam; 
And out of the world of hidden strings 
Music upfioats like a wondrous dream: 
A dream fulfilled through the march of years, 
In loves and sorrows and hopes and fears, 
And fever of longing and passion of tears. 


Hark! it is Beethoven, vast and deep, 
Sways the souls of the yielding strings; 
Now as in torture they wail and weep, 
Now they whisper like wafted wings; 
And now ’tis the ripple of rhythmic waves, 
In star-lit seas, amid star-lit caves, 
Where never a tempest rocks and raves, 


And Chopin, dreamer of sad strange dreams, 
In a mist of mazurkas comes and goes; 
And, ringed with a splendor of shifting gleams, 
Schumann glides to a gloomful close; 
And Mendelssohn, fair as the angels be, 
Comes, like a breeze from a peaceful sea, 
In a molten moonlight of melody. 


And others are here of the soulful art, 
Making their heart-beats audible— 
Weber and Schubert and sunny Mozart, 
All three beloved of the gods too well: 
And, lo! they glimmer and pale and pass, 
mag Me moonlight, bereft of them, whispers, 
“ Alas!” 


And the strings give a sigh for the music that was. 


And Rose, with her wonderful wealth of tresses, 
Forsaketh the open piano to-night ; 
And the moon, in her glory of maiden graces, 
Folds the room in a dream of light; 
And out on the upland the winds go by, 
And murmur and mutter and droop and die; 
All else is silent in earth and sky. 


All else is silent under the sky, 
For Rose has deserted the voiceful keys, 
And Schumann and Schubert silent lie 
In a slumber of speechless fantasies ; 
And the “Songs without Words” are sung and o'er, 
And lie like waves on a desert shore 
When the winds that woke them are heard no 
more. 


Songs without words! Ah! tuneful maiden, 
Thine eyes to-night have a tearful glow, 
Like sapphirine seas with mist o’erladen, 
And fervor of sunset shining through. 
To that wordless music thy soul hath sung 
A strange libretto unchanted long— 
Nay, words that never have found a tongue! 


A strange libretto of hopes and fears, 
And loves and longings and visions flown; 
Ay me, the song of the changeful years! 
For Rose to-night hath a mournful tone; 
And so by the window she sits and dreams, 
Sits transfigured in glorious gleams, 
Till herself but a part of the moonlight seems. 


Rose, you are rich in golden fancies ; 
Your life is a perfume of sweets and flowers; 
You live in an Eden of soft romances, 
Where cares invade not the languid hours: 
It can not be that your heart makes moan; 
That you pine like a queen on a loveless throne, 
"Mid splendid sorrows and hearts of stone. 


Who knows?—0O maiden, I pray thee tell, 
This river whereof thou drinkest free, 
This river that flows from a secret well, 
This thing called Music, what is't to thee? 
Hast thou a thirst that its wave can drown? 
Or is it that when thou kneelest down, 
And gazest into its depth unknown, 


Thou seest thine own sou! shadowed there, 
And bendest over the mystic marge, 
Rejoicing to find it a thing so fair; 
Nor ever heeding how many a barge 
Goes glimmering on adown the breeze, 
Glimmering on ‘twixt the tremulous trees, 
On and on to the unseen seas? 


Yet how can thy soul itself behold, 
In a stream so troubled, that foams as it flows? 
Its waters are vexed with a passion untold, 

And thow art as soft as a dove, sweet Rose. 
Beethoven loved, and was loved not again; 
Chopin won little of love but its pain; 

Surely thou canst not have loved in vain? 


Nay, I will ask no more, sweet Rose, 
But leave thee alone till another day; 
And only petition of One who knows 
That Grief, when it find thee, as find it may, 
Shall seem unto Art as a friend, not foe; 
That each to the other its wealth may show, 
And the Daughter of Music be brought not low.* 





* Ecclesiastes, xii. 4. 
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BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. 
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HE respectability of that particular neighbor- 
hood was authoritatively established. No- 
body ever presumed to fail there, to be sold 
up, to do eccentric things or unbecoming ones. 
Houses but occasionally changed owners. A 
hand-bill “To Rent” was a rarity. Still there 
was an exception. The neighborhood was pain- 
fully aware that in their very midst there was a 
house at, say, any one’s disposal. It was some 
slight consolation, however, for the residents in 
that most elegant quarter to feel moderately sat- 
isfied that the insurance company who. owned 
the house would be careful into whose hands it 

might pass. 

Two years before, some one with professional 
skill and artistic tendency had built the little 
house in question. Though the neighborhood 
had felt slightly compromised by a departure 
from the solid massiveness of the row, still those 
who had been inside of the house (after it had 
been vacated) spoke condescendingly of its at- 
tractive interior. 

“ Now, my dears,” had said a very charming 
woman, the wife of an honorary director in the 
Art Academy, a lady whose esthetic criticisms 
had weight in a most exclusive circle, “when I 
went into the little place I assure you it was co- 
quettish to a degree. That poor builder must 
have ransacked Salem, Dorchester, and old Bos- 
ton for mantel-pieces and wainscots. Such a 
delightful chaos of Queen Anne rubbish in some 
of the little rooms—tables, chairs, and sconces. 
A pretty Regency boudoir, bits of arms hanging 
here and there, old leather on the walls, nice un- 
obtrusive pictures in appropriate places, and small 
squares of painted glass. Not exactly gaudy, nor 
a show place, only crotchety, and a trifle—may I 
call it Bohemian? Dear me,I must confess to 
have had a longing for the Queen Anne lumber, 
if I only knew where to put it. You all are 
aware how it came about. The builder was a 
speculative architect, who ruined ever s0 many 
nice people, and an insurance company foreclosed 
the mortgage, and away went house, boudoir, 
Queen Anne, and all. As my husband remark- 
ed, gargoyles on a hen-coop or a bath-house were 
too preposterous.” 

The fact was, the house required a special ten- 
ant. It could only have suited a bachelor or a 
couple without children. It was wedged in be- 
tween edifices of twice its height and three times 
its width. The only serious commotion which 
had occurred in the vicinity for many years was 
when, after the death of the owner of the largest 
house in the row, so that a dispute among heirs 
might be settled, a bit of garden fronting on the 
street had to be forcibly disposed of. The san- 
guine speculator, in opposition to the bids of the 
neighbors, having secured the ground, squeezed 
in his little house there. Its occupant had al- 
ways been held on probation. Misfortune had 
come to him before his period of social purga- 
tory had been fully undergone. Perhaps in piop- 
er season the neighborhood might have trans- 
lated the occupant to their own higher and special 
sphere. But if any new inmates came there, 
they were to be dreaded. So thought the row, 

John Trevor, Esquire, next door, had entertain- 
ed the idea of buying the little house, for the ex- 
tension of No. 41 ran for a few feet parallel with 
the garden of his No. 43. When Mr. Trevor's 
son George married, No. 41 was just vacant. 
Young Trevor had been consulted as to the pos- 
sible purchase. George, who was quite outspok- 
en, had said: “It is uncommon kind of you, Sir, 
and Clara and I have to thank you. But you 
could not swing a cat there, much less kittens. 
I will tell you what it will make, Sir: the nicest 
little tobacco-box kind of a club in the world for 
young married men in the neighborhood.” 

This idea of George Trevor’s was really enter- 
tained for some time, and many elegant young 
married women expressed their approval of the 
scheme, saying, “How nice it would be! So 
preferable to having Dick or Harry going away 
down town to their clubs, so entirely out of call.” 

Suddenly the small house budded into life. It 
was a real germinating process, in sympathy with 
the coming spring, the evidences were so very 
gradual, As the little house was furnished, no 
lumbering vans dumped their loads on the side- 
walk. The neighborhood were not to be horrified 
with the sight of gorgeous triumphs of upholstery 
for the drawing-rooms, and miserably scratched, 
scaled, and dented furniture for the second and 
third stories. 

One day a decorous colored man of fifty was 
seen deliberately furbishing the bronzed bell-pull. 
The slow and methodical way in which the bur- 
nishing of the plate-glass windows was accom- 
plished recalled the polishing of an optical mir- 
ror. This method rather pleased the neighbor- 
hood. Evidences of unseemly haste on the part 
of a slatternly servant in such a precise quarter 
would have been contrary to precedent. In a 
day or so the jardinigre, the same that had be- 
longed to the former owner, with its quiet Dalton 
tiles, bloomed with fronds of ferns. The neigh- 
borhood would have preferred a hortus siccus, 
similar to their own botanical exhibitions ; still, as 
there was nothing pretentious about it, the ferns 
were rather accepted. In a day or so more the 
postman came to the house, and if nobody else, 
at least his calls were monotonously regular. 

Now it should be borne in mind that curiosity 
springs eternal in the human breast. Though an 
Irish funeral in a tenement neighborhood may 
goad feminine curiosity to madness, causing every 
woman’s neck to crane out of the front windows, 
in this highly cultured locality such prying as 
had to be done was exclusively confined to the 
rear portion of the houses. If the inhabitants of 





the hotels in the Quartier St. Germain, situated 


between cours et jardin, can not look out on the | 


street, extended views of all the goings on of 
counts, countesses, and marquises may be con- 
veniently scanned from the surrounding gardens. 

It was Mrs. Clara Trevor, Julia Trevor, her 
young sister-in-law, and Mademoiselle Mathez, 
the Swiss governess, who formed themselves into 
a clever corps of observation. As the ladies 
were playing croquet on the garden lawn back 
of the Trevor house of a pleasant spring noon, a 
tidy French bonne was overheard chattering in 
broken English with the colored man. Soon a 
burly mulatto woman, bandana crowned, with 
broad golden loops in her ears, gossiped with 
Mrs. Blathers, the Trevor cook. The alimentary 
lay of the land was possibly the subject of con- 
versation, and the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker, the engrossing topics. 

“T should say, axing your parding, that the peo- 
ple as is coming is quite likely to be gentlefolk,” 
had reported Mrs. Blathers, “though they don’t 
keep no carridge, seeing that the little ’ouse hain’t 
got no stabling.” 

Whenever young Mrs. Trevor’s ceupé took out 
Julia and the baby for an early airing, the colored 
man next door, no matter how sedulously he was 
shaking the last speck of dust out of the mat, in- 
variably ceased from his arduous labors and 
made an elegant bow. 

“ Quite a decent old man,” young Mrs. Trevor 
had remarked to Julia, “But servants are often 
so much better bred than their masters.” 

“Oh, Clara! Isay—Mademoiselle Mathez is so 
delighted! The bonne is not French, but Swiss. 
The poor old dear almost cried when she told me 
she had been talking patois with the bonne.” 

“ Highly indecorous, Julia. Iam surprised that 
such a circumspect person as Mademoiselle Ma- 
thez should chatter with servants. Might I ask 
how it happened ?” 

“Clara, it seems to me you would have liked 
to talk to her yourself. Our dear old govern- 
ess—and I won’t have her abused—had some 
mignonette seeds sent her from Switzerland. 
Poor old soul! she cried over them so much that 
I fancy they sprouted. Well, she planted these 
seeds early in March in the conservatory, and pot- 
ted them. So that they might catch the early 
spring sun, mademoiselle put them, to be out of 
harm’s way, on top of the wall. I must confess 
to have stolen a spray orso. Well, the pot upset, 
and fell into No. 41. Such lamentations on the 
part of mademoiselle! It was the bonne next 
door who brought back the mignonette, unhurt 
and repotted.” 

“Are you quite certain, Julia, that the irre- 
proachable Mathez did not shove it over? A 
chat about her tiresome old Switzerland might 
be excused on any grounds.” 

“ Wrong, Clara; the flower-pot fell over during 
the night.” 


At last there came a lady, and no one else, to 
the house. 

“She has come, my dear Julia,” said Mademoi- 
selle Mathez. “T was correcting your exercises 
last evening, when, just at night-fall, a carriage—” 

“ Quel mystére ! cried Julia, laughing. 

“Scarcely an appropriate remark, Miss Julia, 
for there was no possible mystery. Evidently 
you do not wish to know more.” Mademoiselle 
held her peace, and her crochet-needle made rap- 
id ins and outs. 

“My dear mademoiselle, I am just dying to 
know ; indeed I am,” cried her pupil. 

“Then do not inject phrases from comic opera 
into the conversation. Well, then, the man of 
color has been gone two, three days. I think I 
notice preparation for the coming of madame.” 

“Or mademoiselle? How do you know?” ask- 
ed Julia. 

“Fi! fi! How is it possible that young girls in 
America get such strange ideas in their heads? 
What, a mademoiselle live all alone in a house 
like that? Such a thing is impossible even in 
New York.” 

“Not if mademoiselle were fifty. How could 
you tell her age?” 

“How can I tell? The lady have on a loose 
travelling cloak, and get out of the carriage un- 
aided by the colored man, like a young person, 
and trip up the step very fast, like a sylph.” 

“You saw all that ?” 

“Then this morning, while you sleep, there 
came many large and respectable trunks. Now 
I tell you something more. When the man live 
in that house, he have music parties, and very 
good ones; great noisy American grand piano 
down stairs, and tender little Pleyel instrument 
up stairs—that upper room in the small house on 
a line with my bedroom. You know that. You 
have listen with me sometime. So, when you were 
sound asleep, you snore—mais vous ron flez,made- 
moiselle. However shall I cure you, Ido not know.” 

“No matter for my snoring, you provoking 
dear old mademoiselle; go on.” 

“T hear piano playing, so soft and delicate, for 
a half hour. There came some Chopin, some 
Schumann, some Mendelssohn, but played—play- 
ed, my dear Julia, to draw tears from your eyes. 
No grand performance with a rattle and a bang, 
but all suave, subdued, and so quiet that nobody 
in the wide, wide world shall hear. You laugh, 
unsympathetic Julia !” 

“Save us! Mademoiselle Mathez, you must 
have been reading too much poetry, or have been 
dreaming.” 

“I know nothing about your poetry, and why 
should I not dream? I perceive the difference 
at once between man’s fingers and woman’s fin- 
gers. It was the lady who produce such touch- 
ing sounds. Then she stop just at once, break 
down in the middle of a musical strophe, and I 
think I hear a sob.. That was imagination of 
course. I go to sleep, and dream of my young 
days, and my mountains and my lakes, and the 
time that has passed away.” 

That evening the name of the occupant of the 





small house was known. Mr. John Trevor told it 
at dinner, as the dessert was placed on the table. 

“Clara, it serves you right. Your little house 
has gone. Pounders, one of the directors of the 
insurance company, gave me the figures. I was 
really vexed, because I thought it was understood 
I was to have had the refusal of it. It seems, 
however, that the house was bought and paid for 
some months ago. Most respectable down-town 
conveyancers managed the business.” 

“T wish you had not run the risk of having 
unknown neighbors. And pray who bought it ?” 
asked the stately Mrs. Trevor, at the end of the 
table. “I do trust we may not be annoyed by 
strange people.” 

“Tt was a Mrs. Evans—Catherine Evans. Yes, 
that was the name. The company were asking 
thirty-five thousand dollars for it, furnished, just 
as it stood, and took an even thirty. If we put 
the furniture at a valuation, esteeming all the 
gimeracks at their worth, they might represent 
some six or seven thousand dollars, though I hear 
they cost fully fifteen. Say, then, twenty-five thou- 
sand as the worth of the house. The company is 
fairly satisfied, though they don’t get their money 
back.” 

“ And who, pray, is this Mrs. Evans, father ? 
Young and pretty, I hope. We want something 
to enliven the neighborhood. If she is a pleas- 
ant little person, I can forgive her for spoiling 
our club scheme. If there had been only one 
single room in the house that would have held 
three billiard tables, a lot of us had it all set to 
buy the house. Well, father, who might be Ma- 
dame Evans ?” 

“ Pounders, who knows every thing, is for once 
entirely at fault. Now, counting that slice of a 
house, No. 41, to be worth, say, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, then 43, which shelters this family—” 

“ Humble family,” suggested George Trevor. 

“may be considered,” continued the senior, 
not heeding his son, “as quite a comfortable 
property.” 

The subject might have been dismissed with 
this satisfactory conclusion, had not George said, 
“ Dame Catherine Evans: and when, pray, might 
Master Evans turn up ?” 

“ George !” cried the maternal Mrs. Trevor. 

“Might be a widow, mamma,” interposed Mrs. 
George, wheeling rapidly into line in her hus- 
band’s defense. Miss Julia interchanged a glance 
with Mademoiselle Mathez, and the matter was 
dropped. 

he arrival of Mrs, Evans had occurred during 
the last of the spring days, and early summer was 
now coming. Ministerial visiting, which exists 
in less exclusive neighborhoods, where the pastor, 
somewhat inquisitorially discovering the secrets 
of creeds, happily blends religious and social har- 
monies, was not in force in this worldly quarter. 
The people of No. 43 were busy preparing for 
their usual exodus to their old-fashioned country- 
seat in one of the central counties of the State. 
As far as any calling or civility went, the lady of 
No. 41 was let severely alone by the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

An incident, however, of the most accidental 
character brought Mrs. Evans into notice toward 
the close of the summer. George Trevor, who 
was a yachting man, had entered for a race off 
the Hook. All the yachtsmen had reported to 
the admiral that day, and on returning to his 
craft, Trevor, in climbing up his vessel’s side, had 
slipped, and falling into his boat, had broken his 
collar-bone, Trevor was taken to his father’s 
house in New York, when his young wife hur- 
ried from the country to nurse him. The case 
was neither long nor serious. Being Mrs. Trev- 
or’s first anxiety, she was not to blame in mak- 
ing the most of her troubles. The two old serv- 
ants, who during the summer kept watch and 
ward over the Trevor mansion, were fussy and 
inefficient. An urgent appeal for ice, in a desert- 
ed quarter of New York of a close August night, 
only found a response at the little house next 
door. 

“ Begging pardon for intrusion, madam,” said 
the colored man from No. 41, as he stood in the 
hall of the Trevor house, having been sent for 
by Mrs. George, “I take the liberty of calling 
here of evenings to see what can be done for the 
gentleman. Chloe begs to say that she can make 
clear broth and meat jelly. If you want any body 
to sit up with the gentleman, call on me, madam.” 

This extract from a letter Mrs. George Trevor 
wrote to her mother-in-law a week afterward gives 
a fair idea of the situation: 


...I am so impatient to see baby, whom I 
expect to-night without fail. With Mathez and 
the nurse I am sure our darling will arrive safely 
to his mother’s arms. Be perfectly assured as 
to George’s condition. He is a trifle cross, which, 
I am assured, is one of the best signs of mascu- 
line improvement. To my horror he insisted on 
smoking to-day. George’s rapid cure I attribute 
as much to the kind attention of our neighbor 
Mrs. Evans as to my nursing. New York is a 
desert in summer, and the old servants were so 
flustered as to be utterly helpless in an emer- 
gency. Our neighbor’s people are so close-mouth- 
ed that I never could find out whether it was the 
mistress or the servants who were the good Sa- 
maritans....Mamma, please do not show this, 
but keep it all to yourself. [Here are lots of dis- 
connected sentences.] What couldI do? This 
evening I called on Mrs. Evans. I could not 
stand it any longer. George was so much better, 
and the doctor, who was with him, promised to 
take care of him until I came back; so I went. 
Mrs. Evans received me with quiet ease: if any 
thing, it was I who was embarrassed. Why she 
waited for me to introduce myself by name I 
could not exactly understand, as she must have 
noticed us before we left town, and I have been 
with George for a week. She seemed to expect 
me to give her my title. I lost here just a little 
of my aplomb. i set Mrs. Evans down at first 
for a ‘nies, but after a while I was convinced 
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that she was not shamming. Our existence has 
been quite ignored. You really have no idea 
how handsome she is. Such dark hair, and in- 
tensely blue eyes, only a trifle pale! Perhaps 
my reception was wanting in expansiveness ; if 
any thing, it was a particle glacial. She had to 
ask about George after I had spoken about his 
accident, but her questions were quite guarded. 
I had to add his thanks to mine. I was forced 
to shamble through some lame apology for our 
not having called before, and she allowed me to 
flounder, for she never helped me out with a 
single commonplace comment. I ought to have 
told you that before Mrs. Evans came down into 
her drawing-room, I used my eyes. You remem- 
ber, when we went through the house, we thought 
that the former occupant was too flamboyant in 
his tastes. The present inmate must have sober- 
ed down things, and a stripping and obliterating 
process had evidently been gone through. At 
the back of the room is a little extension. I saw 
an easel there with a picture; the canvas was 
half covered, but that showed part of a man’s 
face. Oh, mamma, I did look so searchingly 
around for the traces of a real live man in the 
hall—a walking-stick, a pair of papooshes, a boot- 
jack, a whisk-broom, a hat-brush, any thing that 
might be masculine. But there was nothing. I 
did at last make a discovery, for in the drawing- 
room I found it. Behind a square cloisonné wait- 
er leaning on the mantel-piece I espied the end of 
a cigar—a big cigar. Had there been a cuspidor, 
I should have looked for ashes, cigarettes, or half- 
consumed matches. I snuffed for smoke in the 
curtains. There must be anguille sous roche, I 
said to myself, or, as your dutiful son expresses 
it,‘a nigger in the fence.’ I had no chance to 
see if there was more than one cigar, or I would 
have quickly drawn my deductions. Between the 
casual cigar, mamma, and habitual cigars, Clara 
Trevor knows all the distinctions and differences. 
Now the cigar leads to the dénouement, for there 
is one; but do not look at the end of this letter 
to find it out. My visit was the least bit uncom- 
fortable to me, as the lady seemed to hold me at 
distance. I wanted to be genial for the atten- 
tion paid George, but the opportunity was never 
vouchsafed me. Of course I was too wise to 
mention the names of any people we were ac- 
quainted with who might have been known to 
Mrs. Evans; that kind of dodge (George again, 
dear mamma) would have been too threadbare. 
Mrs. Evans was not to be patronized. Did I try 
to plumb the depths? Honestly I did, but could 
reach no soundings. I prattled naturally enough 
about my maternal pangs, my little cherub whom 
I expect to-night. Mrs. Evans showed some slight 
expansiveness here, but the true responsive chord 
was but faintly vibrated. Our neighbor never had 
any little one to love—that I swear to. I fancied, 
from some French and German books I saw, that 
Mrs. Evans was an esprit fort with an ism. But 
no woman so daintily attired, so fresh and sweet, 
with such delicate hands, without a single one of 
those wretched black spots on her nose, could be 
strong-minded. Now for the incident—and that 
incident just smashes me (another of your son’s 
expressions). I had been in the house half an 
hour, and fancied that I was just thawing out 
Mrs. Evans’s indifference, when the mantel clock 
struck nine, and I found it was time to relieve the 
doctor. I rose, pleading the necessity of my pres- 
ence near my husband. 

“*You will come again, I trust? said Mrs. 
Evans. ‘I live such a retired life that I shall 
always be happy to see you. I rarely if ever go 
out.’ 

“That startled me—‘a woman who rarely goes 
out ! 

“¢That accounts, Mrs. Evans, for the roses not 
blooming on your cheeks, But you must come 
and see me, at least to tell me how pretty my 
baby is. Am I always to be under a load of in- 
debtedness? It is you who ought to pay me a 
visit. It may be a fortnight before the family 
returns, and I shall be quite lonely.’ 

“*What, with your husband? asked Mrs. 
Evans, in a startled way. 

“Was it a Mrs. Haller I have been visiting, 
and was the poor threadbare Stranger actually 
being reproduced next door to us? Was she di- 
vorced ? 

“*Not at all,’ I replied; ‘but Mr. Trevor will 
be quite well in a day or so, and must have long- 
ings for his club, and I am likely to be left alone 
with baby.’ 

“ But would you believe it? I could not get her 
to promise, I was a little piqued, and I fancy 
she noticed it. Touching the bell for a servant, 
who did not come, she said : 

“*T am afraid my man is out, or abed. My 
maid will see you to your house, which is quite 
near, so you tell me.’ 

“*But next door,’ I said. 

“Mrs. Evans stood with me on the steps, It 
wasa clear moonlight night. Just as I was being 
bowed ceremoniously out, the assistance of the 
maid being declined, I noticed a man leaning 
against a tree box opposite, apparently scanning 
us. I had accomplished my leave-taking, when 
this same man came to the foot of the steps. He 
was a fine-looking fellow, ever so tall, with a 
tawny curling beard. His clothes were not good, 
and his hand, which was on the rail, was burned 
brown. NowlI don’t much mind that. George’s 
hands are black after yachting; but this hand 
showed where hard work had been ground into it. 
The man sprang lightly up the steps and passed 
me. Of course I was all in a flutter, when I 
heard a cry of delight, a sob from the impassible 
Mrs, Evans, and my presence and every thing else 
were forgotten. That man kissed that woman 
right on the stone steps, as if Mrs. Evans belong- 
ed to him. The whole thing was so spontaneous 
that I suppose, had it been mid-day, it would have 
made no difference to them. Such scenes are 
good enough in their way, in their proper place, I 
suppose, but hardly so on front-door steps. Of 
course I felt very much de trop. I hurried down 





stairs. Believe me, mamma, I am not curious, 
but through the blinds, which had been discreetly 
mewsh T had a glimpse of an ombre chinoise. 
Let us be as charitable as possible. Such lovely 
hair! It tumbled all down—no braid there. I 
am not going to tell George, and please never 
mention it at all. I do not know exactly what to 
think. George is dozing comfortably in his arm- 
chair. He wakes up, sends his love, and asks 
me if I am compiling a Chinese encyclopedia. 
He threatens me with a visit to the club to-mor- 
row. Anyhow, George had better not be acquaint- 
ed with No. 41.” 


“ Heavens save us !” exclaimed old Mrs. Trevor, 
as, reading her daughter-in-law’s letter a day aft- 
erward, she expanded her eyes until her glasses 
slipped down. “The respectability of the neigh- 
borhood at stake! Clara certainly has made a 
dunce of herself. Why, it is almost as bad as 
aFrench novel. Suppose— Whatascandal! I 
must have Mr. Trevor ask Mr. Pounders about it 
at once. Before we get home Mrs. Evans’s social 
position must be thoroughly understood. Ah! 
Mr. Trevor, pray write to Mr, Pounders to come 
and spend a week with us. This is about the 
time he visits Saratoga.” 

“ Pounders, my dear wife! Bless me, Pound- 
ers left New York yesterday in the Britannic. 
Here is his name on the passenger list. Pound- 
ers has been quite shaky of late, and has gone to 
the south of France; took his letters of credit 
from the house. George is better, hope? No 
annoyance, I trust? I quite miss the baby.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A GLIMPSE OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER. 


O a foreigner studying French manners and 
customs, life in Paris is both picturesque 
and amusing from almost any point of view. In 
the region round about the Are de Triomphe and 
the Champs Elysées, where “good Americans” 
most do congregate, one is particularly attracted 
by the brightness and freshness of the owt-door 
existence which prevails. Every day seems to 
be a gala day; every body is outwardly happy 
and rejoicing, from the little children, who dance 
along like gorgeous human butterflies, clinging 
to the hands of their smiling, white-capped, gayly 
ribboned bonnes, to the fashionable idlers of both 
sexes, whose day begins at noon with a drive or 
promenade in the open air. 

But to reach the heart of Paris proper, to see 
the Frenchman chez lui, one must cross the Seine 
at the Place de la Concorde, and walk down the 
Boulevard St. Germain, which is still the home 
of the old French nobility, and where one may 
catch occasional glimpses, through an open gate- 
way, of vine-covered mansions looking upon a 
fine court-yard, in which stand impatient horses 
attached to coroneted carriages, until he en- 
ters the Boulevard St. Michel, the principal ave- 
nue of the Quartier Latin. Here the students, 
representatives of la jeune France, take their 
pleasure by night as well as by day, singing, 
shouting, laughing, and careering down the streets 
—singly, in couples, or in groups—disporting 
themselves freely, in accordance with the fancy 
of the moment. No thought of criticism on the 
part of the passers-by troubles their serenity for 
a moment. Are not they in the majority, and at 
liberty to act as they please? Is not this their 
own Quarter, from time immemorial consecrated 
to their special use ? 

The Boulevard St. Michel is their promenade ; 
out of it lead numerous smaller streets, where 
apartments or single rooms may be hired at a 
low price. The College de France, the School of 
Mines, and the University of the Sorbonne are 
all in the immediate vicinity. Unlike the Eng- 
lish and American colleges, these buildings offer 
no living-rooms to the students, The young 
Parisians live at their own homes; the students 
from the provinces take the small apartments 
above described, generally making their own cof- 
fee in the morning, and taking their lunch and 
dinner at any of the numerous restaurants which 
fairly line the Boulevard St. Michel and the 
neighboring streets. 

There are no classes for recitation, the in- 
struction given consisting only in lectures. The 
professors are chosen from among the savants 
of Paris, and the students attend their lectures 
or not, according to their ambition for knowl- 
edge. Of course examinations take place at 
stated intervals, and if the scholars fail to pass 
they can not receive a degree. 

These students represent the best provincial 
families of France. Coming to Paris in the 
height of their youth, freed from all family re- 
straints, depending solely upon their own ideas 
of morality and order for guidance, what wonder 
that many of the sights and sounds of the Latin 
Quarter are of a nature to offend a fastidious 
eye and ear? A group of students assembles 
upon the corner of the Boulevard ; a pretty young 
working-girl passes by; off go their hats. 
“What a pretty girl!” cries one. “ Bonjour, 
mademoiselle !” they shout in unison. She blush- 
es and walks quickly on, or stops to return 
their remarks in kind, as the case may be. 

Suddenly they spy a companion coming down 
the street. A shout is raised; the advancing 
friend responds ; one of the party raises a popu- 
lar song, the others join in, and by the time the 
new-comer has fairly arrived, a small carnival is 
being enacted upon the street—a carnival of 
shouts, screams, and dancing. Legs, arms, and 
hats are thrown wildly about, and the whole 
thing ends in a general embrace. Then the ex- 
hausted party sits down at the small sidewalk 
tables of the nearest café, to refresh itself with 
vin ordinaire or beer. In the real carnival times, 
at mardi gras or mi-caréme, these same scenes 
are enacted with a thousand embellishments of 
hideous costumes, watchmen’s rattles, and tin 
horns. Full-grown men parade themselves thus 





in broad daylight on the public streets, with no 
thought beyond the fun of the moment, while 
the phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon looks on at these 
national grimaces—at the spectacle presented by 
men dressed in women’s attire, with trailing 
skirts and beflowered bonnets, holding a tiny par- 
asol over their heads—with sensations of amuse- 
ment tinctured with contempt. 

Nor is this freedom of manners greatly mod- 
ified by the constraint of walls. As the lecture 
hour approaches, those students following that 
particular branch of study assemble about the 
doorways, mount the narrow stairs leading to the 
grand hall of the Sorbonne, and take their places 
amidst noise and confusion sufficient to drive his 
subject out of the mind of any professor unused 
to such tumults. The seats are simply long, 
narrow, semicircular benches placed one behind 
another in ascending rows. There are no aisles 
or passageways, so that the students generally 
perform a kind of war-dance upon them, leaping 
from one to another, and hustling each other 
about, until they succeed in finding a satisfactory 
place. The professor begins to speak, and com- 
parative order is restored. If he is a favorite 
speaker, his audience remains quiet and attent- 
ive. No young persons of any race follow a 
leader so implicitly as the French. If he is un- 
entertaining or prosy, the students talk and laugh 
among themselves, paying no attention whatever 
to the subject under discussion. If he is person- 
ally unpopular, the results.to himself are some- 
times more unpleasant still, as in the case of M. 
Ernest Renan, the author of The Life of Jesus, 
which was so widely noticed at the time of its 
publication, about ten years ago. 

M. Renan was at that time a professor of the 
Sorbonne, and the unpopularity of his book was 
such that the students who had previously been 
under his instruction took it upon themselves to 
administer a personal correction. His first ap- 
pearance after this resolution had been taken 
was greeted with a storm of hisses; when he at- 
tempted to speak his voice was drowned by the 
shouts which were raised, and even threats of 
violence were heard. Renan was obliged to re- 
tire from the platform, and has never again re- 
sumed a position as a teacher of youth. 

“ But they are not like the students of old 
times now,” said a French lady who delights in 
reminiscences of her youth. “Ah, you should 
have seen them in those days, walking through 
the streets in robes de chambre, a red cap on their 
heads, a long pipe in their mouths. Then they 
made what tours they liked, and no one dared to 
say a word. They invaded the cafés, made the 
proprietor serve them as they willed, and beat 
the sergents de ville if they interfered.” 

“ But were they never arrested or brought to 
order ?” 

“ Oh, never; no one would have dared. If one 
had been arrested, a whole army of students 
would have sprung up to defend him. You 
know what the jeunesse of France is like—easily 
aroused, but difficult to subdue.” 

So saying the old lady relapsed once more into 
dreams of the future, when /a jeunesse of the 
present should arise, subdue the Prussian, recon- 
quer Alsace and Lorraine, and /a belle France 
should reign triumphant once more. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ONG BRANCH presents a new attraction 

this season in its great iron pier, which 
juts out into the ocean 860 feet. In the face of 
numerous difficulties this pier has been com- 
pleted, and affords a landing-place for steamers, 
pleasure-boats, yachts, and various craft which 
will be highly appreciated. From New York 
to Long Branch is a most delightful sail of per- 
haps two hours, and when summer heat begins 
to grow oppressive, city dwellers will eagerly 
seek this opportunity to revel in invigorating 
sea-breezes. 

The pier at Coney Island, which is in process 
of construction, will be somewhat longer than 
that at Long Branch—about 1000 feet in length 
—but built on a similar plan. The more facili- 
ties there are for reaching Coney Island quickly 
and pleasantly, the better for residents of New 
York and Brooklyn, especially for those who 
are compelled to spend most or all of the hot 
season in the city. We have never realized 
what we were losing until now, when the broad 
and beautiful Coney Island beach is a respect- 
able and popular resort, free to every body, and 
yet where refined people may enjoy the ocean 
waves without molestation, and also be supplied 
with almost every luxury. 

There are some half-dozen or more routes to 
Coney Island—by steamer, by steam-cars, and 
by horse-cars. The visitor can take his choice. 
By trying each one he will know practically 
which is the best—for him. 





The missing manuscript lecture of Bayard 
Taylor on German literature has been found in 
a box of the author’s papers, and will doubtless 
soon be published with the rest of the series. 





“They say” that a marriage is projected be- 
tween Prince Louis of Hesse and the Princess 
Beatrice of England, and that this is the reason 
why the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh favor what is termed the ‘* Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill.” We give the rumor for 
what it is worth. 


The simple lunch provided for General Grant 
and party at Canton, China, consisted of some 
eighty or more courses, 


Greatly to the disappointment of hotel-keep- 
ers in the vicinity, the “eruptive season’’ of 
Mount Etna has closed. 





It is certainly grating to all the finer feelings 
of mind and heart to know that a new Brooklyn 
Theatre is being erected upon the same site 
whereupon was enacted one of the most dread- 
ful tragedies that ever threw its shadow over 
our country. There is no need to recall its de- 
tails; every body knows the history of the burn- 
ing of the Brooklyn Theatre; nobody will forget 
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the terrible event. Whether the once-shocked 
public can so far forget the locality as to enjoy 
mere amusement in the new building, remains to 
be seen, 





Harper’s Magazine for July gives—as it always 
does—a feast for its readers, set before them in 
most attractive style. This number contains over 
seventy beautiful illustrations. The mere men- 
tion of the titles of some of the papers it con- 
tains will awaken an interest to examine them: 
“ Narragansett Pier;’? ‘‘The Land o’ Burts;’’ 
“The Storming of Stony Point ;” ‘‘A Romance 
of Easthampton ;”’ “‘ The Happy Island ;”’ * Ree- 
ollections of Charles Sumner;”’ “ The Diary of 
a Man of Fifty;” “The Owl-Critic ;” the third 
paper of the series ‘‘ A Peninsular Canaan ;”’ the 
beginning of a series of papers by 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, entitled ‘‘ Fifty Years of American Art ;” 
and a continuation of Miss Mulock’s “ Young 
Mrs. Jardine.” 





Cetywayo recently sent an envoy to the Brit- 
ish commander, asking opportunity to discuss 
terms of peace. Negotiations have failed, how- 
ever, because the British refuse any terms but 
unconditional surrender, and, moreover, Cety- 
wayo’s good faith is doubted. 





We are assured by an exchange that out of 
every 1000 ‘‘essays’’ which ‘‘ sweet girl gradu- 
ates’? will read at the terrible ‘“‘Commence- 
ments” which are now fully upon them, no less 
than 81 will be upon “ The Voyage of Life;” 137 
on ** Woman’s Mission ;”’ 53 on “* Man the Archi- 
tect of his Own Fortune; 98 on “* We Launch 
our Bark—Where is the Shore;”’ 74 on “ True 
Heroiem ;”’ 103 on “ Night brings out the Stars ;”” 
61 on “Honor and Fame from no Conditions 
rise, Act well thy Part,” etc.; 39 on the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Unconditioned;”’ 8 on “ We 
Gather Light to Scatter ;”’ and the remainder on 
miscellaneous subjects. 





Queen Victoria has just introduced a new Or- 
der for the purpose of raising “the social po- 
sition of nurses.” It is to be bestowed upon 
those trained female nurses who by their skill 
and conduct deserve high recognition, and they 
will be called, from the Order, ‘‘ St. Katharine’s 
Nurses.”’ Each St. Katharine’s nurse will hold 
her appointment for three years, receiving dur- 
ing that time $250 a year in addition to the sul- 


ary paid her by the institution to which she 
belongs, and she will be permitted to wear for 
life the royal badge or armlet of the Order. 


Three thoroughly trained nurses have recently 
received the Order, amid pleasant ceremonies. 
Very wise was that noted musician who once 
said, ‘‘When some one comes to me and says 
that another person has slandered me, I always 
ask him if he is willing to go with me imme- 
diately to that person and tell the same thing.”’ 








Seven years ago there was not a Protestant 
church in Japan; now there are forty-three, in 
addition to about one hundred and forty places 
where the Gospel is preached. There are also 
fifty-four Sunday-schools. 





The Whitehall Review says of Mile. Clara Louise 
Kellogg: “It is seven years since her last pro- 
fessional visit to London, where she made her 
début in 1867. So far as the freshness of her 
voice goes, it might have been only yesterday, 
and she has all the chic that made her attractive 
in former years.’”? The same journal announces 
the happy advent of a son, on June 4, to Mrs. 
Ernest Gye (née Albani). 

The late Baron Lionel de Rothschild left a 
fortune of between eight and ten millions of 
pounds. 

At least fifty thousand letters are deposited 
every day in the New York Post-office without 
the name of the State. Some of these might be 
sent to the right place easily; but to attempt to 
forward all involves much labor in the postal de- 
partment which certainly should not be forced 
upon it. Hereafter letter-writers had better re- 
member to put the State upon their envelopes; 
otherwise it is quite likely they will never reach 
their destination. 





By the recent collision in the bay between the 
Twilight and the Thomas Collyer hundreds of 
lives were jeopardized; and the fact that, most 
fortunately, only one person was drowned, does 
not lessen shuddering thoughts of horrible pos- 
sibilities. Excursions will soon cease to be tak- 
en as pleasant recreation if the simplest trip is 
liable to be attended with needless danger 
through the carelessness or negligence of offi- 
cers or crew in managing the steamers. 





The Cumberland News gives a thrilling account 
of the heroic deed of the engineer, B. F. Pritch- 
ard, in the recent accident on the Pittsburgh 
division of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He 
saw just ahead a large piece of rock that had 
rolled down the side of the mountain upon the 
track. Quick as thought he sprang from his 
seat, without relaxing his hold on the throttle, 
jammed it shut, and put on the air brakes. The 
next instant the engine went crashing and grind- 
ing over the rock, was thrown from the track, 
and turned over and over. When the train-men 
and passengers reached the battered wreck which 
had a moment before been a splendid piece 
of machinery, the form of the brave engineer 
was found standing erect, as if his engine was 
running smoothly over the rails. One hand was 
grasping the throttle, and the other the handle 
of the air-brake valve, with a clutch that could 
not be loosed. His lips were pressed closely 
together, and his face wore a determined but 
anxious look, and penetrating his side was the 
polished iron handle of the reverse bar. The 
engine in turning over had pressed him against 
the bar, and he had died at his post of duty. 
That the engineer’s action was successful in 
putting on the air brakes is known, for it saved 
the train from wreck, and its sleeping human 
freight from death. Whether he succeeded in 
throwing back the reverse bar is not known; 
for though it was not reversed when the crash 
was over, it might have been before. It is prob- 
able that he saw that all he could do in the brief 
moment between the discovery and the collision 
was to close the throttle, and hold the air valve 
open long enough to insure the patent brakes a 
full supply of condensed air. 
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SPANISH CONTRA- 
BANDISTS. 


7. Rock of Gibraltar, 


as every one knows, 
is connected to the main- 
land by a sandy isthmus. 
On the north of that isth 
mus is the town of Lincas, 
fronted by the Spanish 
lines of sentinels; to the 
south are the similar Eng- 
lish lines ; between the two 


is the strip of neutral 
ground. 

Thousands of Spanish 
peasants visit Gibraltar 


} 


daily, a large proportion 
of them for the sole pur- 
pose of purchasing goods 
there is an al- 
most prohibitive impost 
duty On their return, 
they may be seen sitting 
down in groups on the 
neutral ground, exercising 
their ingenuity in stowing 
upon their 
every imaginable descrip- 
{ Our illustra- 
tion depicts scene that 
may be witnessed daily. 
The woman standing up 
has lifted her dress, and is 
tying round her 
fringe of 
whilst her neighbor on the 
right is filling her capacious 
pantaloons with small par- 
as she on the left is 
giving to her figure an air 
of embonpoint by pouring 
into her bosom some ten 
pounds of tea; close by, 
a boy holds one end of a 
piece of calico, whilst his 
mother is bringing herself 
into the correct fashion of 
the times by tightly swath 
ing it round her person. 
The dress of the men is 
not so well adapted to or- 
nament and use, a few 
cakes of Cavendish being 
the limit of their personal 
capacity; but they make 
up for this by a mental 
ingenuity that can give to 
a donkey a double skin, or 
pack under each wing of 
a flock of turkeys half a 
pound of cigars. A few 
weeks ago two of these 
old birds got to fighting 
whilst they were waiting 
their turn to pass the guard 
at the Spanish gates, the 
cigars tumbled out before 


on Ww hich 


away persons 


tion of goods 


waist a 
tobacco leaves, 


cels, 





the eyes of all, and of 
course they had to be 
seized. 





THE DEMEANOR 
OF MURDERERS. 

HE was doing a flower 
KO subject in water-col- 
ors, laying down the paint 
with much self-satisfac- 
tion, waving her head to 
and fro in harmony with 
the lines she drew, and 
smiling blandly to herself. 
Her eyes were cold steely 
gray, her lips thick and 
red, the lower hanging 
down and showing a bad 
set of teeth. It was a 
weak, vapid sort of face, 
yet with no particular vice 
in it. Only she was a 
poisoner, a wholesale poi- 
soner, whose victims had 
been little children, and 
chocolate drops the medi 
um by which she sent 
them to their death.—Here 
is another, busied in min- 
istering to the wants of 
her suffering fellows, an 
unpretending Sister of 
Charity in prison dress, 
and caged within prison 
walls. It is true that her 
face is lowering, the jaw 
square, the dark eyes deep 
set beneath cavernous 
brows, but her manner is 
quiet and unobtrusive; 
hers is clearly a high in- 
telligence ; she is an excel- 
lent nurse, as willing as 
she is sagacious and at- 
tentive. She has an instinctive objection to be- 
ing watched or observed; at the hint of a strange 
visitor she hides with extraordinary cleverness as 
quick as a lizard or reptile goes to ground. It may 
be shrinking modesty merely; possibly it is the 
inward consciousness that she is an object of 
loathing repellent to human eyes. The story of 
her crime, although years have elapsed since it 
was committed, is still fresh in every mind: how 
from foolish jealousy she cut her little brother's 
throat, and left her father to bear the brunt of 
suspicion, until ghostly ministrations wrung from 
her the confession of her guilt.—Or look at this 
feeble old man digging potatoes in a prison 
garden, harmless, inoffensive, venerable almost 
in aspect, in spite of his drab clothes tattooed 














with the “ broad arrow,” and his coarse blue and | for the prison soup, murdered her mistress with 


red Knickerbocker stockings. If you were per- 
mitted to converse with him, he would dilate upon 
the voyages of St. Paul, or tell you that he has 
written the history of the Papacy down to the 
Reformation ; would prove himself a ripe schol- 
ar, a man of letters and of parts. But he could 
not deny that in a fit of furious madness, goaded 


to desperation by the nagging tongue of a shrew- | 


ish wife, he had dashed out her brains with a 
poker, and was on the point of packing up the 
corpse in a box to send away by parcels delivery 
when the deed was discovered.—This great mus- 
cular woman, who, with strong arms bared to the 
wrist, is handling delicately and with all the na- 
tive skill of the true Frenchwoman the pot-herbs 


a single blow. They had differed only as to the 
flavoring of a favorite plat; but the cook’s amour 
propre was offended, and could only be appeased 
in blood. Now she is sullen, but preserves an 
imperturbable calm ; if thwarted or reproved, her 
fierce black eyes may flash out murderous threats ; 
but she has more command over herself now than 
on that Sunday morning in the kitchen in Park 
Lane. If called she runs with alacrity; she is 
industrious, patient, seemingly resigned to her 
fate. Prison is to her a sanctuary where her 


| evil passions, repressed and kept down by strin- 


gent discipline, can not again hurry her into a 


deed which would be followed, like that other, | 


with eternal remorse.—You would not say, on 


| lution of public opinion. 














CONTRABANDISTS PREPARING TO PASS THE § 


| the other hand, that remorse or even regret trou- 


| bled these three whose fate once hung by a 
| thread, and whom the common executioner would 
| undoubtedly have punished with the extreme pen- 
| alty of the law but for the vacillation and irreso- 


| deft fingers which once plied brush and pencil 
| with no common skill, is drawing out the long 
waxed threads as he works upon the “ uppers” of 
|a pair of prison shoes. His face is full of low 
| cunning ; his small eyes are restless and shifty ; 
they instinctively seek the ground rather than 
meet others bent upon them; but the manner of 
the man is quite reckless and unconcerned. He 
seems to wear the prison dress under protest, 
| and appears anxious to explain that he is where 





One of them, with the | 


| 


he is entirely owing to a mistak 
er, who is “scappling” @ block 
quarry, presents a strong family 
crafty and cunning in 90 commo 
shown by the furtive glances he 

ficer as if to curry favor, and th 
looks to the ground. The wife is 

in one of the partitioned recesses 
dry so designed as to insure that 
tary confinement which is one o 
some of modern prison testraints 
when occasion offers, gazes upwa 
face, not resenting intrusive curic 
feebly interested. Her washed-c 
tenance and lack-lustré heavy e 
dull cruel nature of one who cou 
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pistol bodily into the hole 
in the unfortunate man’s 
forehead, “turning it round 
and round in the brain.” 
After the event, the mod- 
ern murderer is perfectly 
calm and _ self-possessed, 
eating supper or other 
meals with good appetite 
—as Thurtell devoured his 
pork chops—and proceed- 
ing about his common avo- 
cations as if nothing had 
occurred. Equally now as 
of old do murderers show 
themselves without bowels 
of compassion, and of iron 
nerve in their efforts to dis 
pose of the damning proofs 
of their guilt. When any 
new cause célebre crops up 
to agitate the public mind, 
we are frequently remind 
ed of the details of previ 
ous affairs There is often 





the same sickening story 


of dismemberment and 





rough-and-ready butchery ; 
the Same desperate at 
tempts to get rid of the 


vccusing corpse. Wain 
wright used quicklime to 
destroy the body: the mur 





derer at Richmond soug 
he flesh from 
the bones by boiling the 





yarate t 


pieces of the mutilated 
corpse In such cases as 
these, where brutality runs 
riot, It IS a general experi 
ence that the murderer 
works single-handed; yet 
Catherine Hayes was with 
two others when they hack- 
} 


ed off the husband’s head. 
Now, as of old, murderers 
disport themselves in the 
clothes of their victims. A 
black silk dress gives an 





air of 


ciety ; or a man like Owen 





is apprehended two days 
after the event with the 
murdered man’s coat on 
his back 

But the strong resem- 
blance among murderers, 
as members of the same 
terrible species or family 











is most vividly displayed 
when justice overtakes 
them, and they are in cus 
tody, whether upon mere 
suspicion or strong proof 
of their guilt. There is 
but little difference among 
them, whether their crime 
has been slowly developed 
to its awful climax, or is 
the result of a rashly con- 
ceived and hastily executed 
design. The most surpris- 
ing feature in them is their 
istonishing calmness and 
sang-froid, Even when 
taken red-handed, when 
the evidence against them 
s fresh 


nd almost over- 
whelming, tl nearly in- 
variably remain perfectly 
cool and self po essed. 
As often as not they will 
talk with perfect indiffer- 


ence concerning the occur- 














rence; while disclaiming 
vigorously all guilty knowl- 
edge, will coolly discuss 
pros and cons, and reason 
as to motives and the prob- 
abilities of the case In 
countries where it is the 
custom to bring the ac 
cused face to face with 
their handiwork, a man 
has been known to gaze 
perfectly unmoved and 
with absolute self-posses 
s1i0n upon the battered or 
mutilated body, to touch 
without a tremor of em- 
barrassment the limbs, or 
<= lift without wincing the 

Hi —— eyelids of the stone-cold 
Sy) corpse. It is on record 
that in England a wife who 
had helped to decapitate 
her husband, when shown 
the severed head, took it 
into her arms, embracing 














it, with loud protestations 
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ASS THE SPANISH CUSTOM-HOUSE AT LINCAS. of affection snd torrente af 
our custom nowadays to 
wing toa mistake. His broth-| creature die inch by inch of absolute inanition | have displayed much the same characteristics | means by which the deed is committed show lit- | put the accused to such a test, we must be struck 
ippling” @ block of stone in a | and in loathsome discomfort and traits. The desire to destroy life is no doubt | tle originality. Toxicology may be developed, | by the phlegmatic coolness of W ninwright and 
3 a strong family likeness; he is These are they who have gone down into the | differently aroused, but the causes which thus | but the poisons administered are nearly always | others, who carry about with them black bags or 
ing in 00 common degree, as is | Valley of the Shadow of Death, but whom the | prompt human beings to kill and slay their fel- | the same. When the murder follows an irresist- | brown paper parcels containi 
irtive glances he casts at his of- | good juck of extenuating circumstances, or doubts | lows are much what they always were. In some | ible outbreak of passion, and the deed is sudden- | remains of their victims 
rry favor, and the next moment | as to mental responsibility, have preserved from | it is an uncontrollable impulse, an accession of | ly done, the first weapon serves which is to hand. gible, and in eve ry case mu h . I 
und. The wife is at the wash-tub | the hangman’s rope. We may see and observe | brutal ferocity. Some have been tempted by an | Bludgeon or poker, pistol or knife—these are still the struggle for life, the overmastering Instinct 
rtitioned recesses of a prison laun- | them, still in the flesh, in a later stage than those | overpowering sense of injustice, of wrongs real | the instruments of guilt. So the murderer, if he of self-preservation, the strong ré solve to escape, 
as to insure that unbroken soli-| who have expiated their crime by a shameful | or fancied, for which murder offers the only | has brooded long over his crime, still displays | if possible, condemnation and death This is 
which is one of the most irk-| death. But they, in common with all who bear | chance of revenge. Another irresistible tempta- | the same boundless ingenuity and devilish cun- shown in that persistent denial of guilt, the prot- 
n prison festraints. But she too, | the brand of Cain, have exhibited much the same | tion is the desire to remove an inconvenient in- | ning in laying and executing plans. He will still | estations of innocence, even when appé arances 
offers, gazes upward at a passing | demeanor throughout, from the time their deed | cubus which either stands in the way of present | strike the blow remorselessly, and consummates | are conclusive, which so many murderers exhibit 

ing intrusive curiosity, but rather | was first incubated to the moment of its commis- | enjoyment or threatens to prove an irksome and the murder with brutal violence if the first at-| up to the last. cit 
d. Her-washed-out flabby coun- | sion, and after that till they have been arrested, | intolerable restraint. tempt has failed. Thurtell, after he had shot his The same strong impulse to escape retribution 
ck-lustré heavy eyes betoken the | arraigned, tried, convicted, condemned. It is a Nor is it only that the causes which impel to victim, ran after him, threw him down, sawed | leads many murderers to shift the blame upon 
e of one who could see a fellow- | curious fact that murderers in almost every age | murder are the same still as of old, Even the | first at his jugular vein, then jammed the empty | other shoulders if they can. The difference in 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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the demeanor of the real culprits and those thus 
falsely accused is generally very strongly mark- 
ed. The murderer has his story pat, and, if he 
tells it at all, he speaks with glib fluency, which 
might seem to be in his favor. He knows the 
worst, and can continue calm and impassive, 
while the innocent, confused and confounded at 
the charge brought against them, can not frame 
words of defense. A murderer under examina- 
tion in a court abroad, when taxed with his em- 
barrassed air and changing color, declared it was 
quite possible for an innocent man to seem more 
embarrassed than a guilty one—“ the latter knows 
exactly what he has done; the former feels that 
he can not prove his innocence.” The guilty are, 
for the most part, self-possessed, and resolute to 
the end, busily instructing their solicitors ; hope- 
ful probably, eager and excited, anxious to take 
advantage of every chance. Therefore it is that 
the sentence falls generally as a surprise upon 
those whom the law has actually adjudged to die. 
Faith in the astuteness of counsel, a lingering 
hope that the prosecution may break down, that 
an obstinate juryman may starve out his col- 
leagues—these are the off chances which buoy up 
the criminal to the last. Even to the most sto- 
ical the actual verdict is a terrible shock. If 
during the trial they have been half dreaming, 
half disposed to fancy the terrible drama in 
which they are the principal performers a mere 
fiction of the brain, the startling reality is not to 
be shirked when the judge assumes the black 
cap and speaks the last solemn words. Then it 
is that women, like Miss Jeffreys, faint, and are 
carried out senseless; that the blood forsakes the 
cheeks of the most hardened wretch, and his fin- 
gers twitch nervously with the sleeves of his coat. 
Asa general rule, this moment is that of their most 
awful trial, worse even in its supreme bitterness 
than that dread time when they stand upon the 
scaffold alone, and upon the confines of eternity. 

After this, and throughout the closing scenes, 
the demeanor of the convict is observed to vary 
between the two extremes of callous indifference 
to his fate, or the eager desire to embrace the 
consolations of religion, and to endeavor, with 
more or less honesty of purpose, to make his 
peace with God. Many will still cling desper- 
ately to life, having faith still in the action of 
friends petitioning for pardon on grounds of ex- 
tenuation or flaws; others very commonly will 
seek to save their lives by feigning madness, but 
play their ré/e generally with such little aptitude 
or discrimination that they seldom deceive the 
keen eyes of the professional “ alienist, ” or doc- 
tor who has made madness his especial study. 
For those who are disposed to accept gladly the 
ministrations of the chaplain, and upon whom 
the curtain falls thus meetly employed, little 
more remains to be said, except that even they 
run the risk of sliding into an exaggeration of 
cant and hypocrisy. This is, however, the nat- 
ural and proper demeanor for these unfortunate 
men, and such sympathy and commiseration as 
they deserve can not well be denied them. It is 
with a feeling of abhorrence, tinged with a curious 
wonder, that we contemplate those whose be- 
havior ranges to the other extreme. The con- 
demned convict who is perfectly indifferent to 
the last is a psychologically interesting study, 
whether this impassiveness is the result of an en- 
tire want of sensibility, or of dogged resolution 
steeled to face the worst. We can not but shud- 
der at the cold-bloodedness of an atrocious vil- 
lain like Rush, who, when all was over, said, 
“Give me my slippers and the 7imes newspa- 
per ;” or of Shepherds, executed at York, who 
begged that he might have a good “ blow-out” the 
day before he was hanged, who hoped the day 
would be fine when he was to be “topped,” and 
who was most anxious to hear whether his coffin 
was yet made, and whether it was likely to fit. 
The Denham murderer was so brutally callous 
that he told his sobbing wife and sorrowing fa- 
ther not to snivel, and repelled the chaplain’s of- 
fers with curses and foul talk. Others have been 
known to laugh and talk about their deeds, have 
continued to justify themselves, have urged the 
strong provocation received as an excuse for their 
erime. These are they who can sleep soundly and 
eat heartily to the end of the chapter. In some 
few the display of these strange faculties may be 
otherwise explained, It may be the result of ex- 
haustion, following an agony of weeks, that the 
condemned convict has to be awakened to go to the 
scaffold ; or the appetite may be unimpaired, as 
it is with quite innocent people, who know that 
death is inevitable and near at hand, But in the 
ease of callous wretches such as those described, 
it is absolute indifference. Were it not for the 
decency which now invests the last terrible scene, 
and carefully eliminates therefrom all that is 
stagy and theatrical, ws should see such men 
as these emulating their predecessors. The pub- 
licity of the executions of former times was a di- 
rect incentive to mock and misplaced heroics. It 
is not possible now for a Lord Ferrers in a suit 
of white satin—his wedding dress—to speak from 
the Tyburn cart; nor for Jerry Abershaw to as- 
cend the steps, in the presence of hundreds of 
thousands, with his embroidered shirt thrown 
open, and a flower between his lips, which he did 
not remove as he chatted and laughed with the 
friends he saw in the crowd. But just as the 
horrors of the old condemned cell, with its triple 
rows of bars, its dark windows, and stone pave- 
ment, worn into deep holes by the footfalis of 
hundreds who have trodden the same ghastly 
road—just as this old-fashioned dungeon has 
been replaced by the ordinary prison cell—light, 
airy, clean as a new pin—so the old spectacular 
performance has happily disappeared; and ex- 
cept to hear through a newspaper report that 
Owen tried to run up the ladder two steps at a 
time, or that Peace complained to Marwood that 
the rope was too tight, we have done with the 
rourderers when they leave the dock—unless, in- 
deed, we choose to visit them at their resurrec- 
tion in a wax-work show. 





AN UNLUCKY DAY. 


ELL has come down to breakfast with her 
“ grief muscles” in full play. Perhaps you 
do not happen to know what the “ grief muscles” 
are, though. They are, on the authority of Mr. 
Darwin, those muscles which, in some faces, act 
upon the inner corners of the eyebrows, drawing 
them up in a pathetic little curve, and giving to 
the whole face an expression of pathos which 
nothing else can impart. I have never seen a 
face in which these same muscles act as perfectly 
as in Nell’s; and as I know the signs of the times, 
I ask what is the matter, as an affectionate broth- 
er should. 

“This is going to be an unlucky day,” says 
Nell, with a deep sigh, and a more rueful expres- 
sion than ever upon her pretty face. 

It is a very pretty little face, round and fair, 
rose-tinted, and dimpled @ ravir, lighted up by 
two deep blue innocent eyes, and crowned by 
crisp waves of bright brown hair—a very pretty 
little face, and generally a bright and cheerful 
one. When Nell makes her little speech about 
the “unlucky day,” I know what has brought 
the cloud upon it. 

“My dear,” I say, sagely, “you are too old for 
such follies. Have your repeated youthful pe- 
rusals of Rosamond instilled no wisdom into your 
mind? Do you not know that whether a day is 
lucky or unlucky depends upon ourselves ?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so deadly wise,” says 
Nell, with another deep sigh. “ That is the last 
and bitterest drop in the cup of adversity. None 
of my ill luck this morning was of my own mak- 
ing—so, now !” 

That “so, now!” is delivered so viciously, and 
reminds me so forcibly of our childish days, that 
I laugh. 

“Suppose you tell me what these dreadful trib- 
ulations were?” I say, soothingly, for pathos is 
extremely unbecoming to Nell’s style, and I am 
proud enough of my little sister to like to see 
her always at her best. 

“Well,” says Nell, slowly, “ in the first place, 
I left my pet begonia on the window-sill, as I oft- 
endo. It is a broad sill, you know, and I thought 
it quite safe; but the wind came up in the night 
and blew it down, and broke the pot.” 

“Shall I go and see about it?” I asked, half 
rising. 

“No,” says Nell, shaking her head; “I did it 
myself. But, don’t you think, Cyril, there was a 
great earth-worm in the pot. Of all things on 
earth, I hate earth-worms; and there was the 
great slimy thing wriggling about on the floor of 
my room. I had to take it up myself on the dust- 
pan, and throw it out of the window. Ugh!” 

“If the begonia was not seriously injured,” I 
say, as Nell pauses for a little shudder, “it was 
a very good thing that the pot did break. The 
worm would have killed the plant, sooner or 
later, if it had staid there. Then just think how 
uncomfortable the poor thing must have been, 
all cramped up in that little place. As far as I 
can see, your first piece of ill luck was very good 
Juck for all three of you—the begonia, the worm, 
and you.” 

“ Oh, the worm !” says Nell, scornfully. “ But 
that is only the beginning. I thought I never 
should be ready for breakfast, for every thing 
went wrong. In the first place, I dropped one of 
my jet ear-rings, spent a quarter of an hour in 
hunting for it, and only found it at last by setting 
my foot on it and smashing it. And only think, 
Cyril,” cries Nell, in a brisker tone, “ while I 
was looking for it I found my pearl ring that I 
thought I had lost while we were out boating last 
week. It was under a corner of the carpet, where 
it might have staid until we clean house again, 
if I hadn’t just happened to see it.” 

“Good luck out of ill again,” I say. “ Be- 
sides, as this is a furnished house, it might have 
lain there forever if we leave it next spring. 
What else ?” 

(The ring is worth ten times as much as the 
broken ear-ring, and I know that Nell values it 
still more on other grounds; but of that I say 
nothing.) 

“Then I could not get my hair up right, do 
what I would,” says Nell. “I took it down six 
times, and at last had to let it go as it would.” 

“Which happens to be the most becoming 
way in which I ever saw you wear it,” I say. 
“Take advantage of the accident, and never wear 
it otherwise.” 

Nell’s face dimples a little—a very little—at 
that; but the look of care comes down as she 

on. 

“I told a boy yesterday to come this morning 
to do a little weeding,” she says. “He came 
earlier than I expected, and began on his own 
account. When I went down to look after him, 
I found that he had pulled up about half my 
mignonette.” 

“ Admirable!’’ I say. “You never have the 
heart to thin out your flowers sufficiently your- 
self. You will see that the mignonette he left 
will be the finest you ever had.” 

“JT wish you'd hush!” wails Nell, disconsolate- 
ly. “Can’t you let me be miserable if I want 
to? There is nothing more maddening than to 
have people persist in being cheerful over your 
misfortunes. It’s my ill luck, and I don’t see 
why you need meddle with it.” 

“Tt will be my ill luck if you don’t give me 
my breakfast pretty soon,” I say, laughing, for 
Nell’s eyes are twinkling in spite of her savage 
words. 

Neli pours out the coffee while I carve our fa- 
vorite dish — beefsteak and mushrooms. Nell 
just tastes hers, and lays down her knife and 
fork. 

“ That is the climax !” she says, with the calm- 
ness of despair. 

I taste, and then lay down my knife and fork 
also. 

“ What is it?” I ask. 

“ Bridget has put sugar upon the steak instead 








of salt,” she says. ‘Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to evolve a little good luck out of this 
also.” 

“No,” I say, decidedly. “It is beyond my pow- 
er to see any good luck in having your breakfast 
spoiled.” 

“TI thought so,” says Nell, laughing. “It is 
easy enough to be philosophical over other peo- 
ple’s woes, but when it comes to your own it is a 
different matter. Suppose you see how you like 
it yourself? I prophesy that somebody will invite 
you to lunch at Delmonico’s, and you will have 
all the more appetite for not having had any 
»reakfast. Oh! I forgot, though. Fou can’t 
lunch at Delmonico’s, for you must come home 
early to go to the picnic. You won’t forget?” 

I promise ; and then, as the whistle sounds, I 
catch up my hat, and rush off to the station, which 
is only five minutes’ walk or three minutes’ run 
from our house. 

Nell and I, as you may judge from the above 
conversation, are brother and sister, and we live 
alone together, the jolliest, coziest couple that 
ever was seen. So every one says, and if there 
is a little private worm gnawing at the heart 
of one of us, it is never confessed to any one, 
least of all to the other. The state of the case 
is this: I am a lawyer, with a tolerable practice 
for a young man. Nell is a “tocherless lass,” 
and the income which I make just avails, with 
care and economy, for the support of two, With 
no amount of figuring or calculating can I force 
myself to believe that it will avail for more. 
Nell has never guessed my secret, never shall 
guess it until the day comes when it need be a 
secret no longer. But though she has never 
guessed mine, I have divined hers long ago. I 
know that the pearl ring which Nell treasures so 
fondly is the gift of young Dr. Gaston, and I know 
that Nell’s eyes are brighter and her smiles shyer 
and sweeter when he is here. He does not come 
very often, for the town where he is striving to 
build up a practice is ten miles away, and a young 
doctor must be always upon the spot. The pros- 
pect before Nell and him is vague—indeed, as 
vague as my own, There is just one possible 
spot of light in our future. Aunt Jane—Aunt 
Jane Rumsey—is an old, a very old lady. She is 
infirm, she is irritable, she is capricious, but she 
is rich. We scarcely know her, for she has nev- 
er manifested any affection for us, hardly betray- 
ed a consciousness of our existence, and Nell and 
I are no toadies. We are her only living rela- 
tions, though, and every body says that sooner or 
later her money must come to us. We never 
talk about it, never build upon it, never mention 
the possibility to any one. Why should we talk 
of what may come to nothing? Only—if it ever 
does ! 

I lapse into thoughts of the little girl who is 
waiting patiently up among the New England 
hills, in the old college town where I studied—the 
little girl at whose existence Nell has never guess- 
ed. Nell, at home, is dreaming of Miles Gaston, 
whom she is to meet at the picnic this afternoon. 
I must not be late for the picnic, by-the-way, so I 
rouse myself, shake off my dreaming, and go to 
work with a will. 

When I reach home again, tired in mind and 
body from the effects of crowding a long day’s 
work into less than half a day, Nell is not watch- 
ing for me, as I fully expect to find her. Vainly 
do I search every room of our tiny domicile, vain- 
ly do I shout Nell’s name from the top to the 
bottom of the house; silence and echo alone an- 
swer. It is very strange, for I had made sure 
that Nell would be ready and waiting for me, 
worrying herself, after her habit, with vain fears 
that I had missed the train. We are to start for 
the picnic at half past three o’clock, and it now 
lacks only a quarter of three. I am just about 
to start out on a wild search through the neigh- 
borhood when, from the window, I see her hurry- 
ing up to the door. She has come, evidently, 
from one of the neighbors’ houses, and her face 
has a flushed, frightened look, which for the mo- 
ment alarms me. 

“Oh, Cyril!” she cries, at sight of me, “I had 
no idea that it was so late, but I couldn’t help it. 
Oh, Cyril! After all, it was the luckiest thing. 
Those poor children! If Bridget had not made 
that mistake, we should have eaten them, and 
there would have been no picnic nor any thing 
else for us.” 

“Children? Bridget?” I exclaim, in utter be- 
wilderment. “Is Bridget one of the ‘children’ 
you are talking about? And why on earth should 
we eat her?” 

I laugh as the vision of that sturdy, red-faced 
Milesian rises before me. What a dainty meal 
the “poor child” would make, to be sure! But 
Nell is half crying with vexation at my stupidity 
and her own inability to explain. 

“Not Bridget—Mrs. Lounsbury’s children. 
They have been so sick! And just think, only 
for Bridget’s blunder we should have taken 
them, and then—” 

“ My dear Nell, do consider what you are say- 
ing,” Iery, aghast. “I never eat babies—never, 
I do assure you. And if you are in the habit of 
doing so privately, pray don’t expose yourself in 
this way. Public opinion will never sustain you. 
You have evidently been reading Swift, but pray 
remember that he is long since dead, and his ad- 
vice upon the subject was never adopted ; indeed, 
it was never meant for any thing but a canard. 
I am sorry to learn that you took the whole thing 
in good faitn.” 

“Are you mad, Cyril?” asks Nell, looking up 
at me in round-eyed amazement. “What do you 
mean by your ‘swifts’ and your ‘canards?’ Swifts 
are swallows, I believe, and canard is the French 
for duck, I know; but what of that? Did you 
have duck for lunch? But you couldn’t have 
had swallows. Maybe you swallowed the duck, 
though ?” 

“What a horrible pun, Nell!” I say, severely; 
“and not even fresh ;” but Nell laughs, and goes 
on: 





“ Now let me tell you straight ahead, and with- 
out any more nonsense, what I mean, and then I 
must run up and dress. About eleven o’clock I 
saw the doctor going into Mrs. Lounsbury’s, and 
of course I ran over to see what was the matter. 
I found that Teddy and Mamie had both been 
taken suddenly and violently ill. When the doc- 
tor came he asked what they had been eating. 
It seems that Mrs. Lounsbury bought all that I 
left of the lot of mushrooms which a man 
brought to our doors yesterday. You know how 
delighted I was to get them, and how vexed we 
both were that Bridget spoiled the steak by her 
stupid blunder.” 

Nell’s face is quite white as she ends; and for 
me—well, there are pleasanter ways of departing 
this life, even if you are ready to do so, than by 
means of toad-stools. 

“ How are the children?” I ask, after reflect- 
ing for a few minutes upon our escape. 

“Oh, they are out of danger now,” says Nell. 
“T left Bridget over there to help them, for they 
have all been more or less sick. Now I must go 
up and dress. I’m going to dazzle you when I 
come down; but you need not be alarmed. My 
costume combines economy and splendor. You 
will be dazzled, but not ruined.” 

“Perhaps some one else may be even more 
dazzled than I,” I say; and Nell laughs and runs 
away, blushing very prettily. 

Ten minutes afterward there is a crash and a 
shriek overhead. I fly up, four steps at a time, 
to find Nell lying on the floor beneath the ruins 
of a wardrobe, which she has somehow managed 
to pull over upon herself. The wardrobe is in 
such a state of universal smash that it is very 
easy to clear away the wreck and raise Nell in 
my arms, She opens her eyes as I lay her upon 
her bed, and asks, faintly: “What is it? Has 
the world come to an end ?” 

“Not just yet,” I reply; “but what have you 
been doing ?” 

Then her senses come back to her, and she 
raises herself upon her right elbow. “It was 
the wardrobe,” she says. “I remember now. 
The door stuck, and I was in a hurry, and tried 
to jerk it open. Then the whole thing seemed 
to jump at me, and I was so frightened that I 
screamed, and, I suppose, fainted. I’m all right 
now, though, and there’s nothing to hinder our 
starting.” 

“ Look at your dress,” is my only reply. 

Nell looks, and nearly faints again; for the 
lovely dress is soiled and torn beyond all hope of 
restoration. 

“Tt is better for your dress to be torn than for 
your bones to be broken,” I say, consolingly ; but 
Nell shakes her head in dubious dissent. 

“Bones will grow together again, but clothes 
won’t,” she says, ruefully. “If you only knew 
the time and thought I have spent on that dress, 
Cyril. It was made out of three old ones, and 
cost absolutely nothing, except time and pains; 
yet it was fresh, and pretty, and becoming. And 
my hat matched it precisely—straw-color and 
blue, you see; and— Oh!” cries Nell, as she 
catches sight of herself in the glass. 

I have not had the heart to tell her that the 
hat is an even more hopeless wreck than the 
dress. Such a forlorn, battered, dissipated-look- 
ing object it is, with one wheat ear perking up 
jocosely over the left ear, and one forget-me-not 
drooping dejectedly over the right eye, that even 
Nell herself is foreed to laugh. 

“It is hopeless,” sighs Nell; and just then the 
whistle sounds, and we realize that the last chance 
of the picnic is over. “The end of an unlucky 
day,” says Nell, as the sun touches the horizon. 

It is not quite the end, though, for the evening 
mail is still to come in. It brings a paper for 
me and a letter for Nell, both of which bear the 
same postmark. I open the paper, while Nell is 
still studying the direction of her letter, after the 
manner of all of us. The first thing upon which 
my eye falls is a paragraph around which some 
careful hand has drawn broad black lines. 

“ Aunt Jane is dead!” I exclaim ; and then, as 
I look at the date of the paper, I add, “ Buried 
too, by this time.” 

Nell looks up with a start. 

“ Aunt Jane!” she cries. “And my letter is 
from Fanny Blatchford, who lives next door to 
her.” 

She studies the direction no longer, but tears 
the letter hastily open. 

“Just what we might expect, coming on this 
day,” she says at last. “Say what you will, 
Cyril, it is an unlucky day.” 

“More than unlucky if your letter contains 
the news that I suppose it does,” I say, gloomily. 

How the dim years stretch away before me as 
I speak—the years that it will take Dr. Gaston 
to build up his practice, the years that it will 
take me to build up mine; and all the time the 
dear little girl, of whom Nell knows nothing, wait- 
ing patiently in the shadows of the old New Eng- 
land hills! I wrench myself away from such 
thoughts with an effort, and listen to what Nell 
has to say. 

“Tsn’t ita shame ?” she is saying, when I come 
to myself. “If we never loved Aunt Jane, it was 
because she never gave us a chance; and if she 
never cared any thing for us, at least we were 
her only living relations. We could hardly have 
expected her to remember us in her will, I sup- 
pose; but the least she could have done, for the 
credit of the family, was to die without one. 
Then we should have had it in the course of na- 
ture and law. But to go and.leave it all to this 
man—” 

“What man?” I ask, for, as I have said, my 
thoughts have been wandering while Nell talked. 

“T don’t know,” Nell says, consulting her letter 
again. “Fanny does not mention his name ; per- 
haps she did not know it. ‘They say that your 


aunt, Miss Rumsey, has left all her money to the 
son of a man whom she jilted when she was 
young. No doubt she flattered herself that it 
was a touch of “ poetic justice,” but I must say 
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I think the plain prosaic justice of leaving it to 
her relations would have been nearer the right 
thing.’ Of course it is all left to some Croesus, 
to whom it will be but a drop in the bucket,” 
says Nell, bitterly. ‘“That’s the way things al- 
ways go in this world, while we— Oh, Cyril, 
why don’t you say something? Jsn’t it too bad, 
and isn’t this an unlucky day ?” 

“T suppose it is,” I say, moodily. “TI confess 
I can not see how we are to find any good in this.” 

We spend our evening gloomily enough, in spite 
of our efforts to cheer up and forget. I read a 
little to Nell from dear old Elia, and we try a 
game of cribbage, of which Nell soon tires. At 
nine o’clock we bid each other good-night in sheer 
despair. 

We are a little more cheerful over the break- 
fast table. Things can not look quite so bad by 
the morning’s light as they did in the evening’s 
shadows. Nell laughs a little as she ventures a 
hope that to-day will not be quite such a chain 
of misadventures as yesterday proved, and I for- 
bear to rebuke her. Bridget is bringing in the 
hot cakes in installments, and as she sets the 
plate containing the third batch upon the table, 
we notice that she is looking at us curiously. 
Evidently she would fain speak, but respect re- 
strains her tongue. 

“What is it, Bridget ?” Nell asks, kindly. 

Then the Irish tongue breaks bounds. “Sure, 
miss,” she cries, ‘an’ haven’t yez heard? An’ 
wasn't it a blissid thing intirely that ye tore yer 
dress an’ cudn’t go to this picnic—bad cess to it 
and its like! The milkman was just afther tellin’ 
me all about it. Ivery wan o’ thim !—niver a wan 
saved—the purty dears! Och, wirra, wirra !” 

Bridget is on the point of breaking into a gen- 
uine Irish how], but Nell’s words, quick and eager, 
nip it in the bud: “ What do you mean, Bridget ? 
What is it? What have you heard ?”’ 

Bridget’s tale is not easy to understand, diver- 
sified as it is by comments, and embellished with 
interjections, By dint of painful and skillful 
questionings, aowever, we elicit the truth at last. 
That truth concerns the picnic to which but for 
Nell’s accident we should have gone. This picnic 
was gotten up by a small party of friends from 
our own town. We were to have gone by rail to 
a spot five miles distant, there pick up Dr. Gaston, 
and transfer ourselves to a huge wagon which 
was to meet us. This part of the programme 
seems to have been carried out, in spite of Nell’s 
and my defection. The excursion came to an ab- 
rupt conclusion, however; for, barely half a mile 
from the station, the horses took fright, ran vio- 
lently down a steep hill, and upset the wagon at 
the bottom. Two of the occupants were killed 
outright, so Bridget reports, but who they were 
she can not say. Of the rest not one escaped 
without injuries more or less severe. 

I looked at Nell. She was white to the lips, 
and her eyes looked big and wild. 

“ Another incident of your ‘ unlucky day’ which 
turns out the best of good luck,” I say, not having 
as yet taken in the full sense of the catastrophe. 
“ Aren’t you rather glad than otherwise now that 
you pulled down the wardrobe ?” 

“ Oyril !” cries Nell, in a shrill voice, which I 
hardly recognize as hers. “How can I be glad ? 
Two were killed outright, and Miles Gaston was 
there.” 

I pause in horror. Then I begin to argue. 
The names of those who were killed are not 
known. Surely a rising young physician like Dr. 
Gaston would be one ef the first to be mentioned 
if he were one of the victims. But even as I 
speak my heart sinks, for I remember that Dr. 
Gaston and another young man were the only 
two who were not from our town, the two, there- 
fore, whose names were least likely to be known. 

Nell seems frozen to a statue. She scarcely 
moves, scarcely speaks. Only her dry lips whis- 
per: “ You will go and find out, will you not, Cyr- 
il dear ?” 

Of course I will go; but just as I reach the 
door I meet Dr. Gaston himself rushing down the 
street from the station. 

“You here? Thank God!” he cries, “ But 
Nell—is she hurt? Is she—” He pauses, un- 
able to articulate the last word, but I hasten to 
put him out of his misery. 

“Nell is here, all right. We didn’t go to the 
picnic. An accident prevented. But you ?” 

“T did not go either,” says Dr. Gaston. “I 
was called out unexpectedly for a professional 
visit. It was a critical case, and I could not 
leave until too late for the train. I only heard 
of the accident this morning, and came down at 
once.” 

It is good to see the rosy glow which chases 
away Nell’s pallor as I usher Dr. Gaston into the 
dining-room. It is good to see the light of love 
and gratitude which shines from his eyes as he 
sees her. I leave them alone as I catch up my 
hat and make my usual frantic rush for the train, 
which again as usual I barely succeed in catching. 

Somehow I can not work to-day. My nerves 
are unstrung, my brain hangs fire. Thoughts of 
the accident, wonder as to the real state of the 
case, fear as to which of our friends may have 
suffered, crowd my mind. A remembrance of 
Aunt Jane’s cruel will intrudes now and then, 
but I put it away. “No use crying over spilled 
milk,” no use in brooding over what can not be 
helped. Let the man, whoever he may be, enjoy 
Aunt Jane’s fortune. For us, for all four of us, 
it is only a few years more of working and wait- 
ing,andthen— Well, whatthen? Success and 
happiness? Failureandseparation? Ora quiet 
grave in some lonely church-yard before the race 
is run and the goal reached? Bah! no use in 
sitting in my office thinking such drivelling 
thoughts as these. Better to go home, set my 
mind at ease, and take the rest which my nerves 
demand. To-morrow I shall come back all the 
fresher to my daily task. 


Nell meets me at the door of our house. On 


her face is a glow, in her eyes a tender light such 
as I have never seen there before. 


She kisses 





me softly, then follows me into the house, and 
hovers about me daintily with wistful looks and 
broken, half-whispered words. 

“ Cyril,” she says at last, and then stops. 

“ What is it, little sister?” I ask, for the shy 
radiance of her face moves me somehow to fresh 
tenderness. 

“ Cyril,” she begins again, “do* you want to 
get rid of me?” 

I stop short, and look at her in amazement, 
feeling half guilty in my own mind. “Get rid 
of you?” I say. ‘ Who has been putting notions 
into your head, child ? What should I do with- 
out my little housekeeper ?” 

“That is just what I have been thinking,” says 
Nell, shyly. “Just what I told Miles when he 


“ Well, what did ‘ Miles’ want ?” I ask, as Nell 
stops. 

“He wants,” said Nell, hanging her head low 
and speaking in a voice which seems half stifled 
by her blushes—“ he wants me to marry him in 
the fall.” 

“ Marry him!” I shout, in my first amazement. 
“Marry him on his present income? Do you 
meditate a diet of locusts and wild honey? You 
will find even those beyond your reach in winter, 
and—” 

“No, but, Cyril,” says Nell, softly. ‘“ Don’t be 
angry, but—it was to Miles that Aunt Jane left 
her money. It was his father that she jilted 
when they were both young. And so—you don’t 
mind, Cyril ?” 

Mind? Why should Jmind? It was not the 
money that I cared about. My income will still 
be enough for two, and Nell will be happy, and— 

“And, do you know, Cyril,” Nell goes on, 
“Miles says that he never would have married 
me to live on my money. Only for Aunt Jane’s 
will we should have had to wait still; and weren’t 
you right? and wasn’t yesterday the dearest, 
blessedest day of the whole year, instead of the 
unlucky one that I, like a little goose, called it? 
And so, if you can find a nice motherly old 
housekeeper to take care of you until you can 
put some sweet girl, such as you deserve, in my 
place—” 

I laugh out. I can not help it. 

“Never you mind, Miss Nell,” I say. “TI will 
make shift to take care of myself. Go your way, 
and never worry your little head about your stu- 
pid old brother.” 

Well, there is little more to tell. The report 
of the accident had been exaggerated, as reports 
always are. The two who were killed were the 
horses, while the passengers escaped miraculous- 
ly. There was one broken collar-bone, and bruises, 
scratches, and sprains innumerable—enough to 
break up the picnic, and make us thankful that 
we were not there (especially as Dr. Gaston was 
also absent), but hardly enough to cloud our hap- 
piness seriously. 

The days of waiting are over now for all of us 
—for Nell and Dr. Gaston, for my little girl and 
me. Not the least talked over of our memories 
is the episode of the unlucky day, which, we fan- 
ey, brought about the happiness of all four of us. 





BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 


BLACKCAP TITMOUSE—CHICKADEE, 


ba OF wide, dearie, thy window to me, 
So shall I sing thee my chick-a-dee-dee, 
Only for thee, dear, only for thee, 
Sing I the song of Chickadeedee, 
“ Wait I for thee in the rose-bush near, 
wOaly for then, Woon only Sar ane 
Tell I the story of Chickadeedes” 

“Good-morning, my little friend! I am very 
glad to find thee at home. If I find thee willing 
and ready to receive me, I shall not only be pleased, 
but brief also; and the story of Titmouse shall rob 
thee of only a part of to-day’s sunshine. Did thee 
ask if Icame alone? Yes. I assure thee I was 
loath to, for I had anticipated the pleasure of lit- 
tle Mrs. Wren’s company and an introduction. 
But I was surprised and grievously disappointed 
on learning, as I did last evening, through old Mr. 
Crow, a neighbor of Wren’s, that the whole fam- 
ily had gone North to spend the summer. So 
here Iam! I introduce myself to thee as Ma- 
dame Blackcap Titmouse; or, more familiarly, 
Chickadee. 

“The Paride is a very numerous family, and 
consists of several branches, The first two—Bi- 
color and Atricapillus—are residents of the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States ; the third—Carolinensis— 
of the Southern States ; the fourth— Hudsonicus— 
inhabits the cold country about Hudson Bay; 
while the fifth and sixth—Rufescens and Minimus 
—live in the forests about the Columbia River and 
the mountain thickets of Upper California. 

“ Paride—the family name—means Titmouse, 
a small bird. Our branch is called Parus atrica- 

il/us—meaning Blackcap Titmouse—a small bird 
having black coronal feathers. We are constant 
residents of the Middle and New England States ; 
never go farther south than Maryland, and seldom 
beyond New Jersey. In the Eastern States we 
are more numerous than in the Middle; and way 
North, in the fur country, we are the most common 
bird—a small family in nearly every thick«t. 

“Tit is naturally a shy bird, and in summer, 
when all kinds of food are abundant, he rarely 
leaves the friendly shelter of the woods, where he 
loves best tobe. But when winter comes—closing 
the doors of nature’s storehouse, and sealing with 
ice and snow every crack and cranny—he forgets 
to be shy, and makes frequent visits to neighbor- 
ing farm and village houses, where, among trees 
and about door-stones, he picks up a scanty meal. 
At such time the crumbs that in country homes 
fall from the table and are swept out prove a 
blessing to Tit—manna for which he returns 
thanks in a pathetic way. Winter has no terrors 
for him. When snow is falling fastest, he sings 
his loudest. All along the forest paths and road- 
ways, in the most boisterous weather, you may see 











him ; and when least expected, he throws to you 
from behind a bush or half way up some tall tree 
a chick-a-dee-dee so cheery and bright that you 
half forget spring is not there. 

“The wood-cutting and sap-boiling seasons, 
which occur in winter and early spring, are holi- 
days for Tit, ushered in by the ring of the wood- 
man’s axe and the sound of falling trees. Atsuch 
times they gather in parties, guided by the up-curl- 
ing smoke from the camp fire, and select a tree, 
the branches of which stretch out over the burn- 
ing logs or boiling kettles, upon which in small 
groups they perch, ruffling their feathers to allow 
the heat easy access to their bodies. In this con- 
genial warmth they sit and visit and plan, talk- 
ing over prospects for the approaching summer, 
until the workmen about the camp, taking their 
lunch baskets, seat themselves at an improvised 
table to eat their noonday meal. Then, as if by 
general invitation, the whole party fly to the 
ground, and with their most tender, persuasive 
notes, solicit the crumbs. When dropped, as they 
sometimes are, at the feet of the giver, Tit does 
not hesitate to pick them up, and often takes them 
from the kindly outstretched hand. Some wood- 
men have no kindness in their hearts for Tit, no 
crumbs in the basket for him, and not a thought 
for his comfort or good cheer. He perceives the 
difference, and keeps out of such a one’s way. 

“ Up in Maine there are a great many wood-cut- 
ters—men who every autumn, from country, town, 
and city, migrate to the woods in companies for 
the winter, somewhat after the manner of birds. 
They build houses, called shanties, of logs and 
bushes, lining them with straw, and live on bear, 
deer, or rabbit meat. They work all day felling 
trees, cutting and hauling logs; at evening gather 
around the camp fire to tell stories, or, as they 
would say, ‘ spin yarns,’ and eat nuts that unlucky 
squirrels have hidden for their own use in hollow 
trees that have been felled. The Maine woods are 
as well known to birds requiring a cold climate 
and the seclusion afforded by large forests as to 
the men that see fortunes hid away in the trunks 
of the sturdy old trees. As for me, I ought to 
know that country well enough. I was born there, 
and have spent many happy hours among the tall 
pines on the hill-tops, flitting cheerily along sun- 
ny ravines, and swinging in the barberries down 
by the old swamp. 

“T can hardly tell 

Just how it befell ; 
But it was on a summer day, 
Some time in the month of May, 

He sang me a song 

Which, though not long, 
Was very eweet, and so winning, 
I loved him for the singing. 


“What next befell? 
Oh, must I tell ?— 
How he asked me to confers, 
And _ how his suit he did press, 
Urging me to go 


Well, it was love, and came to this, 
Hubbie and I were united in blias. 


“ What then befell 
I am loath to tell: 


The parting with father and mother, 

Bidding adieu to sister and brother. 
Though they were bereft, 
Cheerily 1 left 

The grand old forests of Maine, 

Cheerily singing with Hubbie I came. 

“ Blackcap is a hardy, smart, industrious, frugal 
bird, usually rearing two families in a season. 
Sometimes he builds his own house—a small ex- 
cavation in the trunk of a tree—but oftener oc- 
eupies one deserted by the woodpecker or squirrel, 
into which he places a loose bag, or purse-shaped 
nest, made of soft mosses or the fur of animals. 
As early as the last of April or the middle of May 
the household duties of Madame Tit commence. 
Eight little white freckled eggs are deposited in 
the nest over which she will brood, 

“TT 7 
Of little Tie The he. 
Warns her of life 
Of work to be done. 

“When little Tits are five or six weeks old 
they leave the nest, and together roam here and 
there tiirough the woods, out into the open, down 
the valley, and along fences and by-ways, search- 
ing for food. Sir and Madame Tit, their hearts 
filled with love, bent on rearing another family, 
remain concealed and almost silent—Sir Tit 
watchful and anxious, Madame depositing more 
little freckled eggs, brooding over them as before. 
Soon another little family make their appearance, 
and to provide for them keeps Sir and Madame 
very busy through the long days of another four 
weeks. From tree to tree briskly they move, 
tripping along the branches, peeping under every 
leaf, swinging their little bodies around, head 
down, peering into crevices of the bark, and peck- 
ing up the moss under which are hid the grub 
and the caterpillar moth. Mr. Samuels, a New 
England man who has written a great deal about 
birds, says in some localities Titmouse is consider- 
ed an injurious bird because he is often seen in 
fruit trees, pecking off and destroying the buds, 
but that he does not want the bud for food, but 
the grub contained in it; and that if the buds 
were examined after Tit has thrown them away, 
the burrow of an insect which his quick eye had 
been able to discover would be found in them all. 

“The Paride family are, I suppose, what might 
be called omnivorous — indiscriminate eaters. 
They seldom turn from any thing edible. Fresh 
meat, worms, insects—their larva and eggs—ber- 
ries, cherries, fruit, nuts, and nearly all kinds of 
seed, are the yearly rations Tit draws from na- 
ture’s commissary. 

“Our habits are somewhat domestic; disposi- 
tion cordial, kindly, and social, often associating 
with other birds. We never goin pairs; always 
in parties, cheery and happy the year round. 

“* Know a bird’s song and you know its nature,’ 
is an old familiar proverb among birds. When 
you hear the song of Wren, you think what a pert, 
busy little song that is! Then, allowing the eyes 
to follow the ears, you are sure to see, perhaps on 
the nearest tree, a very pert, busy little bird. The 
soft, plaintive notes of Bluebird whisper of love 











and domestic peace, while the ha! ha! ha! of 
Crow proclaims an independent disregard of the 
bad name given him by man. Has thee ever 
heard Dickey Song-Sparrow? He has a very 
cheerful, sunny song, and thee will find when 
thee becomes acquainted with him, as undoubt- 
edly thee will next spring, that he has a nature 
just as cheerful and as loving as his song, which 
is heard all day long. 

“The sentiment of our song—industry and 
contentment—really is entitled to great respect, 
though I fear it does not receive it. Shall I sing 
it for thee? It is short, consists of only four 
feeble, clearly whistled notes, but is made to seem 
longer by repetition. Chickadee-dee! Chewiik- 
a-dee-dee! or, in the language thee speaks, Con- 
tented-are-we-we! Industrious-are-we-we! The 
first syllables—chewiik—thee will notice are 
uttered softly and quick, while the last two—dee- 








dee—are louder and not so fast. See! Chewiik- 
a-dee-dee ! 
Andante, 80B+++++-++ss000s nese nseanerseenees 
mone -— 
E a f= ——— 


“T wish, dear, thee would keep a note-book in 
which to write thy first impressions and interpre- 
tation of bird songs, for thee would not only find 
it pleasant but instructive to compare such notes 
with the nature of the singers after thee had be- 
come acquainted with them. 

“ We are not a homely family of birds, nor are 
we the most handsome; but I think we may 
justly claim a part of the honor awarded the 
prettier. Tits are small, as their name indicates, 
and dress plainly; but their form is good, and 
their dress always fits perfectly, the colors blend- 
ing in harmony and good taste. They have only 
one suit a year, but of that they take such good 
care it never looks old, worn, or shabby. They are 
neither proud nor vain, but ave very painstaking— 
frequently bathing and pluming themselves, some 
days as often as three or four times. Every night, 
after perching and just before tucking the head 
under the wing preparatory to sleep, they carefully 
plume themselves, giving as much time and at- 
tention to the work as they would were it morn- 
ing instead and they pluming for the day. ‘What 
do I mean by pluming ®’ I mean that the little 
bird cleans, takes the kinks out of, oils, and ad- 
justs its feathers. 

“My uncle Tommy Tit was a very pretty bird, 
and as good as he was pretty. His life wasa long 
and happy one. He was ten years and five months 
old when he died. Hubbie and I have a splendid 
picture of him hung in memory’s gallery. It is 
a source of constant pleasure, and nothing would 
induce us to part with it. He was a noble repre- 
sentative of the Aéricapillus branch of the family. 


We all look like him, every chick of us; and if 
thee wishes, I will describe him to thee. His 
head was large and round; forehead broad; eyes 


dark brown and full of twinkle; cheeks plump 
and white; mouth a little large, but none too large 
for the size of head; bill short, straight, and 
sharp, brownish-black in color and well adapted 
to the work it had to perform. His neck was 
short, body robust and stout, supported by a pair of 
strong legs and muscular feet. His length I don’t 
just remember, but think it was five and an eighth 
inches. His dress, which to thee might have 
seemed a little peculiar, was very pleasing and 
pretty, and consisted of a pair of long stockings, 
knee-breeches, a waistcoat, dress-coat, and silk 
cap ; all of which, save the stockings, were made 
of a soft, light, tufty material, and to fit the form 
loosely. The dress-coat was made so that differ- 
ent parts were of different colors. The back and 
shoulders were of a brownish-gray; the fronts— 
that part of the coat that covers the sides, under 
the arms or wings—yellowish-brown; while the 
sleeves and tail or skirt were ash gray with fine 
stripes of white. The long gray-white waistcoat, 
fastened close up to the throat by a large black 
silk knot, was of Centennial cut, as were the little 
gray pantaloons, reaching only to the knees, and 
the long, pale blue stockings covering the feet and 
Jegs from the knee down. The little cap fitted 
closely, and covered the whole top of the head and 
eyes. 

“ Now, dear, look at me and see if thee does 
not perceive that in my description of Uncle 
Tommy I have given a fair delineation of myself. 
The old birds and the young dress and look so 
nearly alike, that none but an experienced eye 
would notice the difference. 

“The other branches of the Parus family are 
in habits and general characteristics very nearly 
allied to us; but as I am only acquainted with 
Crested and Hudsonicus, I can give thee no reliable 
information in regard tothem. Next week Hub- 
bie and I are expecting a visit from Auntie Hud- 
sonicus, and if thee would like one too, I will 
bring her to spend a part of a day with thee. 
Dear old auntie is well versed in the history of 
the whole family, and will tell thee all thee cares 
to know. 

“ And now that my story is told, 
May I be so bold 
As to ask for a sip of water— 
Spring water, if convenient? 
Will I have a little tea? 
No, dear, no tea for me!” 
Nor coffee?” 
**Nor coffee! 
Nothing is so good, methinks, 
As the water Heaven gives 
And nature drinks. 
There! that has refreshed me, 
And for it I thank thee, 
How easy for some, 
Not every one, 
To be kind! 
I wish there were more, 
Scores more, 
That were so inclined! 
A happy day would it be 
For Chickadeedee 
If all were as kind 
As thou art to me. 
But, dearie, at home 
I left Hubbie alone. 
Already the sun 
Marks the hour of one! 
Only for thee, love, only for thee, 
Told I the story of Chickadeedee !” 
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House Dress. 


yg elegant dress is composed of Pompadour 
grenadine on a beige-colored ground, with 
silk of the same color and also pale blue faille. 
The grenadine corsage represents one of the most 
stylish ways of arranging the back in a point 
over knife-pleating to meet the panier draperies 
on the sides, which are made of beige-colored 
silk. The front is heart-shaped, with a shawl 
collar and a jabot of Malines lace. - The grena 
dine over-skirt laps at the belt in front, and 
slopes away to the sides, but does not drape the 
silk train, to which it is attached by a bow; it is 
trimmed with a rouleau of blue faille and a knife 

pleating of beige-color. The front of the skirt 
is quite plain, and is bordered with knife-pleat 
ings of blue and beige-colored silk. The train is 
similarly trimmed, and is further enriched by a 
draped flounce tied in knots at intervals as a 
heading for the knife-pleatings. 


Lambrequin for Baskets. 
See illustration on page 440. 

Tats lambrequin is worked on canvas in cross 
stitch with zephyr 
worsted and fill- 
ing silk in the 
colors given in 
the description of 
symbols. 


Infants’ Knit- 
ted Sacques, 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations 
on page 440, 

THESE sacques 
are worked with 
split zephyr worst- 
ed and knitting- 
needles of suita- 


ble size. For the 
sacque Fig. 1, 





which is begun 
with the border 
at the bottom, 
make a founda- 
tion of 218 st. 
(stitch), and on 
these work, in 
rounds going back 
and forth, as fol- 
lows (see de- 
tail, Fig.2): Ist 
round.—All knit 
plain (the first st. 
of each round is 
slipped and the 
last st. is knit 
plain, and no fur- 
ther reference will 
be made to this 
in the course of 
the work). 2d- 
4th rounds.— 
Work all the st. 
so that they shall 
appear purled on 
the right side. 
Sth round,—aAl- 
ways alternately 
t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), k. 2 
together (knit 2 st. 
together). 6th- 
8th rounds.—Like 
the 2d-4th rounds. 
8th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 
6 k. (knit plain), 
6 p. (purled). 
10th and i1lth 
rounds. — Work 
all the st. so that 
they shall appear 
like those of the 
preceding round, 
on the right side. 
Repeat four times 
the 9th -— 11th 
rounds, transpos- 
ing the design in 
each _ repetition. 
Next follow 7 
rounds like the 
2d-8th rounds, 
which completes 
the border. In 
connection with 
this, work the 
foundation of the 
sacque as follows: 
Ist round. — 48 
times alternately 
2 k., 3 p., finally, 
2 k. (in working 
this round wid- 
en one sat.). 9d 





round.—1 p., 21 times alternately 5 k., 5 p., | 


finally, 5k.,1p. 8d round.—1lk., x 2 p.,t. t. o., 
p. 2 together, 1 p.,5 k., repeat 22 times from x, 
but finally work only 1 instead of 5 k. 4th 
round.—Like the 2d round. Repeat 14 times 
the Ist-4th rounds, transposing the design. In 
the 61st round begin the armholes, finishing the 
back and front separately. Separate the first 
and last 62 st. for the backs, and the middle 75 
st. for the front (casting off the intervening st. 
for the armholes). Knit each back 76 rounds 
high, in the same design, but in the 42d of these 
76 rounds, at the side nearest the neck, leave 37 
st. standing, and narrow five times 1 st. in every 
second following round, on the side nearest the 
neck. Finally, cast off the st. on the needle in 
the last of these rounds, For the front work 68 
rounds, but in the 424 round leave the middle 25 
st. standing for the neck, and finish each shoulder 
separately, working five narrowings like those on 








the shoulders of the back. Finally, cast off the 
st. on the shoulders, Join the shoulders from 
the wrong side with a crocheted round, take up 
the edge st. between the st. left standing at the 
neck on needles, finish the neck with 7 rounds 
like the 2d-8th rounds of the border, then cast 
off all the st. Take up the edge st. at the arm- 
holes on needles, and for the sleeves knit, always 
going forward, 8 rounds like the 1st-8th rounds 
of the border, then 84 rounds in the previous 
design, but on the side under the arm narrow 1 
st. in every third following round, in a straight 
line, one above another. Then follow 7 rounds 
like the 2d—8th rounds at the top of the sleeve, 
and 10 rounds in a ribbed design, always alter- 
nately 2 k., 2 p.; then cast off the st. 

The sacque Fig. 2 is worked in the same shape 
as that just described, but for the border and 
foundation employ the design Fig. 2. For the 
border, work as follows: 1st-4th rounds,—Like 
the first 4 rounds in the sacque Fig. 1. 5th 
round.—All knit plain. 6th round.—Always al- 
ternately 2 k.,2 p. 7th-20th rounds.—Like the 
preceding round, observing the illustration, and 
carrying the design forward 1 st. in every follow- 





over three threads of the material in height and 
three threads in width. On the under end the 
embroidered strips are pointed so that tabs are 
formed as shown by the illustration. These are 
finished with a row of cross stitches following 
the outlines of each tab and a row of button-hole 
stitches worked with blue cotton. For the open- 
work patterns, a section of which is shown by 
Fig. 4, page 441, twice alternately ravel out 20 
threads of the material, leave 4 threads stand- 
ing, then 9 times alternately ravel out 4 threads, 
leave 4 threads standing, and again ravel out 
20 threads, leave 4 threads standing, and ravel 
out 20 threads. Of course the threads should 
only be cut to the fringe bordered by the but- 
ton-hole stitching. Besides this, from the upper 
corner of the middle tab always alternately rav- 
el out 4 threads crosswise, leave 4 threads stand- 
ing, cut off the ravelled threads to the firm edge 
of the material, and fasten the cut edge with 3 
button-hole stitches alternately of red and blue 
cotton, Next work the wide open-work patterns, 
catching every 6 of the threads left standing at 
the middle with a button-hole stitch of white 
thread, going forward, and winding the connect- 
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ing round, so that at the right side ribs are 
formed, running diagonally from left to right. 
21st round.—All knit plain. 22d-24th rounds, 
—Like the 2d-4th rounds. Knit the foundation 
as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 6 k., 
2p. 2d round—»x 2 k., 1 p.,4 k., 1 p., and 
repeat from *. 3d round.—All knit plain. 4th 
round.—3 p., then always alternately 4 k., 4 p.; 


finally, 4 k., 1 p. Repeat always the 1st—4th 
rounds. 


Work-tabie Cover.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery sxd Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1-4. 
See iliustrations on page 440. 

Tats cover of coarse linen is worked in a 
striped design in which cross stitch borders al- 
ternate with open-work patterns. Fig. 2 shows 
the design for the middle strip and Fig. 8 the de- 
sign for the other two strips. The embroidery is 
worked with red and blue cotton in cross stitch 








Borders for Lingerie.—Darned Net. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 441. 
TueEsr borders are worked on strong wash net 
with coarse linen thread as shown by the illus- 
trations, 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 441. 
Tus border is worked on fine linen or batiste 
with white embroidery cotton, in button-hole, 
satin, and overcast stitch, 


Monograms, Figs. 1--4, 
See illustrations on page 441. 

THESE monograms are worked with white or 
colored cotton in satin and tent stitch. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 441. 

Tuts tidy is worked on white Aida canvas with 
blue cotton in cross stitch, Fig. 2 shows a quar- 
ter section of the centre design and Fig. 3 shows 
a section of the 
border. The lat- 














DRESS. 


ing thread going back. The intervening 4 threads 
of the material are overcast with diagonal stitch- 
es of similar thread as shown by Fig. 4. For the 
middle open-work pattern, forming a diamond 
design, catch every 4 of the loose threads of the 
linen, both lengthwise and crosswise, with a di- 
agonal stitch of thread, and ornament the inter- 
secting points as shown by Fig. 4 with cross 
stitches of red and blue cotton, employing blue 
cotton for the dark stitches and red cotton for 
the light stitches. The open-work patterns are 
finished at the bottom with a button-hole stitch- 
ing of blue cotton. The narrow open-work pat- 
terns along the hems at the sides of the cover 
are worked observing Fig. 4. 


Monograms, Figs. 1--4. 
See illustrations on page 440. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, tent, 
and knotted stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 





“ 





ter is edged on 
both sides with 
three rows of 
drawn-work,which 
are worked in the 
design of the 
tidy on page 409 
of Bazar No. 26, 
Vol. XII. The 
edge of the tidy 
is ravelled out for 
fringe. 





Mignardise 
and Crochet 
Insertions for 
Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 441, 
Tess insertions 
are worked with 
linen thread No. 
60, mignardise be- 
ing used, besides, 
for the insertion 
Fig. 2. The in- 
sertion Fig. 1 is 
worked crosswise 
in rounds going 
back and forth, 
and is edged on 
both sides with 
two _ lengthwise 
rounds. Make a 
foundation of 28 
st. (stitch), and 
work as follows: 
lst round.—Pass 
over the next 11 
st., 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the 
following st., 5 
ch. (chain stitch), 
1 se. on the 
fourth following 
st., 5 de. (double 
crochet) on the 
second following 
st., 1 se. on the 
second following 
st., 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the fourth follow- 
ing st, 5 ch, 1 
de. on the fourth 
following st. 2d 
round: —3  ch., 
which count as 
first de., 2 de. on 
the next 2 ch. in 
the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 1 
ch., 6 de. sepa- 
rated each by 1 
ch. on the next 5 
de. (working the 
middle 2 de. on 
the middle of the 
5 de.), 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 5 
ch., pass over 6 
st., 3 de. on the 
following 3 st. 
3d round.—8 ch., 
the first 3 of 
which count as 
first de, 1 se, 

on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the ch, between 
the 2d and 3d of the next 6 de., 5 de. on the 
next ch., 1 sc. on the following ch.,5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
the preceding round. Repeat always alternately 
the 2d and 3d rounds until the insertion is of 
suitable length, then edge the sides as follows: 
3 sc. on the vertical veins of the de. on the outer 
edge in each crosswise round of the insertion. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 
For the insertion Fig. 2 work on both sides of 
a piece of mignardise 4 rounds as follows: Ist 
round.— > 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the next 
loop, 3 ch., from the following 3 loops take up 1 
st. each and work these off together, 3 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d round.—x 9 de. on the 3 
ch. between the next 2 de. in the preceding 
round, 1 sc. on the following 8 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
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the next 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.— 
* 1 de. on the middle of the next 9 de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
following 7 ch.,3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the second 
following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 


Street and Breakfast Toilettes, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Street Dress. This rich and elegant 
toilette is of greenish-gray cachemire de l’Inde 
and green bronze satin richly brocaded with 
several shades of green. The short skirt 
trimmed behind with a pleating on the bottom 
and two square tabs set one above the other, and 
finished on the sides with a revers of gray faille 
of the same shade as the cachemire. The skirt 
is trimmed down the front with a faille puffing, 
ending in three box pleats of the same material. 
The sides fall straight, forming a square panel, 
which is bordered with a band of embroidered 
satin. Close-fitting cachemire basque with satin 
vest and cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Breakrast TOmerre. 
morning robe is 
of silk damassé 


18 


This elegant 








the nerves, and restore tone to the secreting or- 
gans. 

But if there be any thing of a stimulating na- 
ture about tonics—and undoubtedly there is—it 
follows that a certain degree of depression would 
be the sequence to a course of such remedies; 
but inasmuch as we usually prescribe them in de- 
bility and relaxation, or want of tone of the body, 
we get the full benefit of them and avoid the col- 
lapse: first, by giving them in small doses ex- 
tending over a period of weeks or months, and, 
taking advantage of the increase of appetite they 
produce, by restoring the weakened frame by the 
exhibition of good, nutritious, non-irritating food ; 
and secondly, by combining their use with a suf- 
ficiency of open-air exercise, and probably the 
bath in some form, whether cold or tepid, fresh 
or salt water. 

My advice, then, to those who think they need 
the aid of tonics is this: 1. Do not commence the 
course if there seems any disorder of either stom- 
ach or bowels, as indicated by a foul tongue, head- 
aches, pain, thirst, ete. 2. If there be this irrita- 
bility of the digestive organs, first endeavor to re- 





of either food or medicine, it is very liable to adul- 
teration. In debility of the system, either chronic 
or following long illnesses, quinine is a most valu- 
able tonic. It is also called an anti-periodic—a 
word descriptive of its power of checking those 
ailments that are apt to recur at stated intervals. 
For this purpose it must be given in the stage of 
intermission, that is, between the attacks; hence 
it is invaluable in cases of ague, and that painful 
complaint, periodical neuralgia. To those who 
believe more in the bark itself than in its es- 
sential part, quinine, I would recommend its use 
in doses of about fifteen grains twice or thrice a 
day, taken either in a little port-wine or in half a 
glass of good stout. 
ever, neither the crude bark nor quinine itself 
lies easily; in such cases try the following: Get 


| of either sex. 


goes, but, in my opinion, it can hardly be too high- 
ly extolled. The dose is an ounce and a half 
twice a day. In cases where the digestive organs 
are somewhat weak, but where iron is indicated, 
two or three grains twice or thrice a day of the 
powder of iron ( pulvis ferri), in the form of a pill, 
make a very handy and very excellent tonic 
Again, we have in the granulated carbonate of 
iron of the shops a most valuable tonic, especial- 
ly for anzemic females, or indeed for the delicate 
If the digestive powers are pretty 


| good, I should also recommend a trial of the green 


On some stomachs, how- | 


fifteen ounces of the infusion of yellow bark and | 


one ounce of the compound tincture, mix them, 
and filter through strong blotting-paper. It will 


now be perfectly clear, and the dose is a tiny | 


wine-glassful twice a day. From one to two 


grains of quinine itself, made into a pill with | 


confection of roses, is an excellent tonic; and 





with an ivory | 
ground and Pom- 
padour designs. 
A pleating of 
muslin and lace | 
and another of | 
pink satin edge 
the bottom and 
front, and like- 
wise trim the | 
neck and sleeves. 
A tablier plas- 
tron of puffed 
pink satin com- 
pletes this ex- 
quisite toilette. 


Children’s 
Pinafores, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations \ 
on page 441, | 
Tue pinafore 
Fig. 1 is made 
of white Mar- | 
seilles, and is | 
trimmed with 
embroidery. It 
is twelve inch- 

es wide, sixteen | 
inches high, cut 
out for the neck, 
and hemmed all 
around. The 
embroidery is 
worked in tent 
stitch with blue, 
and the dots 
with red cotton. 
The pinafore is 
also trimmed 
with an open- 
work design, and 
at the bottom 
with a mono- 
gram worked in 
cross stitch with 
red and blue 
cotton. 

The pinafore 
Fig. 2, of white 
Aida canvas, is 
trimmed with a 
narrow border, 
which is worked 
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In cross stitch 
with blue cot- 
ton, and with 


embroidery fig- 
ures at the bot- 
tom. These are 
worked in cross 
stitch and Hol- 
bein- work with 
blue cotton. The 
middle _ figure 
was shown on 
page 193, Ba- 
zar No. 12, Vol. 
XII. On _ the 
edge is worked 
a row of but- 
ton-hole stitches 
with a double 
thread of blue | 
cotton, over | 
three threads of 
the canvas | 
height. 

cut the 
close to these 

stitches, work 

on them one round of se. (single crochet), then 
one round of points with white cotton, as follows : 
1 sc. on the next sc., * 5 double crochet on the 
second following sc., 1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing sc., and repeat from *. 


in 
Having 
canvas 





TONIC REMEDIES, AND HOW 
TO BENEFIT BY THEM. 
Poe no class of medicines in the 

pharmacopeia is more liable to abuse at 
the hands of the uninitiated than the remedies 
called tonics. ‘Every man his own doctor” is a 
most dangerous motto as far as they are con- 


cerned. On the other hand, when judiciously | 


prescribed and administered, we have no more 
valuable or reliable curative agent than a well- 
selected tonic, in cases where we wish to re- 


invigorate a relaxed system, brace and strengthen | 
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| move it by temperate living, moderate out-door 

exercise, early hours, and a short course of mild 
aperients. 3. It is always as well to commence 
the use of tonics by a laxative of some kind, and 
as many of them are astringents, to repeat the 
medicine now and then during the course. 4. 
Do not take tonics if you are in your average 
state of health. 

Let me now say a word or two regarding tonics 
individually, and I promise you to recommend 
nothing that is not perfectly safe. 

A whole volume, and an interesting one, too, 
could be written on that most valuable of all 
tonics and febrifuges, cinchona bark, and the 
| valuable preparations obtained therefrom. 

There are a variety of kinds of cinchona or 
Peruvian bark, and in purchasing the sulphate of 
its alkaloid, usually called quinine, one ought to 
be careful to procure it from a respectable drug- 
gist, for, like every thing else of value in the form 
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AND BREAKFAST TOILETTES. 


there are many elegant preparations of this drug 
sold in the shops—such, for instance, as the tinct- 
ure of quinine, and quinine wine, and the citrate 
of quinine and iron. And this leads me to saya 
word or two about iron itself as a tonic. 

The preparations of iron, then, when adminis- 
tered for some time, are very highly beneficial in 
cases of weakness of the muscular system, espe- 
cially that form of debility characterized by a 
pale, bloodless condition of the body, for iron 
enriches the blood and invigorates the system. 
It is, however, liable to produce constipation 
verbum sap. It should not, on the other hand, 
be given in too large doses, or overexcitement 
may be the result; and in no case should it be 
administered, except under medical advice, when 





iron mixture; dose, one to two ounces twice a day 

I may here observe that though many medical 
men advise the taking of tonic remedies three 
times instead of twice a day, I think it safer for 
you to be content with two doses a day, morning 
and afternoon, for toward night the digestion is 
not so strong, and tonics are therefore more like- 
ly to disagree. The citrate of iron and quinine is 
a capital tonic chalybeate, and may be taken for 
a long time without producing constipation ; it is 
also a good appetizer. 

Phosphorus here claims a word or two. It is 
a very excellent 


—— tonic remedy, 
|} and exerts its 

influence espe- 

| cially on the 

nervous system 

and on the vas- 

cular; it quick- 

ens the pulse 


after a time, in- 
creases the tem- 


perature of the 
skin, braces and 
gives tone to 
the nerves, and 
exhilarates both 
mind and body 
The re is a 
kind of atonic 


dyspepsia, with 
irritability of the 
stomach, with- 
out any actual 
disease, but re- 
sulting in the 
vomiting of the 
food some time 
after it has been 


taken This 
complaint is 
greatly amelio- 
rated by five- 
grain doses of 
purified ox-bile 
made into the 
form of a pill 
It is a remedy 


well worthy of 
a trial. 

Tn some states 
of debility, such 
as that produced 
by recent illness 
of an acute char- 
acter, Iceland 
moss does much 
good, it 
not only a good 
bitter tonic, but 





being 


also a highly 
nutritious one. 
The dose of 


the decoction is 
about an ounce 
and a half twice 
or thrice a day; 
and it may thus 
be prepared : To 
make a pint, you 
take one 
by weight of the 
moss, which you 
must first wash 
well in cold wa- 
ter; this is then 
boiled in a pint 
of distilled water 
for ten minutes 
in a covered ves- 


It 


ounce 


sel. is then 
put into a strain- 
er while hot and 
gently pressed, 
and afterward 
as much water 
poured over the 
contents of the 
strainer as will 
make up the 
pint 


The last min 
eral tonic I shall 


mention in this 
paper is bis- 
muth It has 


| been spoken of unfavorably by some and favora- 


bly by others. 
of friends. 
whether 


I myself belong to its cate gory 
I will not pretend to say how it acts, 
as a sedative to the coats of the stom- 
ach, or a tonic, or both; but in cases of dyspep 
sia accompanied with pain, and perhaps water- 


| brash, it has in my hands effected no little good. 
| The dose is from five to ten grains three times 
| a day, but many practitioners give very much 


| larger quantities. 


It may be taken in a little 
milk, or the dose simply placed on the tongue, 


| and a iittle milk taken afterward. 


From the vegetable kingdom we have various 
bitter barks and roots of great worth as tonics, 


| Calumba root is a very good bitter tonic, and is ex- 


| ceedingly useful in weakness of the stomach with 
there is the slightest determination of blood to | 


in inclination to vomit. A tea-spoonful of the 


the head. Equal portions of the aromatic mix- | tincture may be taken before meals, with a little 


ture of iron and the compound aloetic mixture | infusion of oranges. 


Calumba is not astringent ; 


make not a very pretty remedy, as far as color | but if there is constipation combined with the 
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dyspepsia, the tincture of chiretta, mixed with 
equal parts of the compound tincture of gentian, 
and a tea-spoonful taken before meals, will be 
found an appetizing tonic of great value. 

In cascarilla bark we find another useful tonic, 
which, however, is rather astringent than the re- 
verse, and therefore would be more useful where 
there was a tendency to relaxation of the bowels, 
and so we give it as a corroborant in long-stand- 
ing cases of diarrhwa. It—and the same may be 
said about most of these vegetable bitters—forms 
a capital vehicle for the administration of more 
powerful remedies. 

This paper would be incomplete if I did not 
mention that most valuable bitter tonic, quassia. 
It is found exceedingly useful in cases of indiges- 
tion where there is a want of tone in the stomach, 
and probably little or no appetite. It is one of 
the best tonics I know in debility caused by—or 
shall we say succeeding ?—festivity. Quassia 
also possesses some power in destroying, if not 
expelling, worms. 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, that no one may 
expect benefit from a course of tonic remedies 
unless taken under the conditions I have men- 
tioned. Tonics, too, if they are to do any good, 
must be taken for some considerable length of 
time, and with great regularity. It is also a good 
plan to change them at times—we have plenty to 
choose from—and their usefulness is greatly aid- 
ed by temperance in eating and drinking, salt- 
water bathing, an occasional mild aperient, such 
as Friedrichshall water, and plenty of open-air 
exercise, never amounting to fatigue, but just 
suited to the patient’s strength. Hurry and wor- 
ry of all kinds should also be avoided as much as 
possible. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. B. G. P.—Make a black silk mourning dress 
with a basque and curtain over-skirt. Put an English 
crape vest on the basque, and put a wide fold of crape 
down each side of the front opening of the curtain ; 
then cover the front breadth of the lower skirt with 
crape. A black lawn should have a pleated belted 
waist and a long round over-skirt, with a kilt skirt be- 
neath. For a chintz dress have a kilt ekirt and mati- 
née sacque. 

C. H.—One o’clock is a suitable hour for your 
quiet wedding. Cake, fruit, ices, salads, meats, coffee. 
and chocolate are suitable for a wedding breakfast. A 
pearl-colored silk dress combined with grenadine, if 
you like, will be suitable for your wedding, and after- 
ward forchurch. The groom wears a dark frock-coat, 
vest to match, and colored pantaloons, or else full 
dress. Your white summer silk needs black satin or 
else velvet for a vest and lower skirt, or else merely a 
lower skirt with the silk for a Marie Antoinette panier 
polonaise. 

Constant.—We know of no use to which old postage- 
stamps can be applied, and regard their collection as a 
sheer waste of time. 

Werxty Reaper, anp Oruxrs.—A gentleman may 
properly ask permission to call on a lady whose ac- 
quaintance he desires to cultivate. 

Auton.—You will find the addresses of several such 
establishments in our advertising columns, 

Camitte W.—We have already said that a gentleman 
should offer his arm to a lady in the evening only, un- 
leas they are married or engaged. The manner of 
recognizing a serenade depends on the circumstances 
in which it is given. Ordinarily subsequent acknowl- 
edgments are sufficient. 

An Op Svuscriser.—Satin shirring brightens up 
black bunting prettily. Your lace sample did not 
reach us. The velvet and guipure sacque will be very 
handsome. 

Tuvnper Bay.—It is impossible to answer your 
query in this colamn. The h would bab] 
be long and difficult. A genealogist would “be your 
best guide. 

H.—A lady should subscribe her own and not her 
husband's Christian name to a legal document. The 
clergyman’s wife should congratulate the bride after 
the relatives, 

Pameta G. 8.—The bride usually presents the bride- 
maids with some souvenir, such as a locket, ring, etc., 
and also their gloves and veils. They provide their own 
dresses, 

A Gentieman.—You should give your left arm to a 
lady in walking, thus leaving the right arm free to pro- 
tect her in case of need. 

B. M.—A sure specific for exterminating carpet 
moths would be a fortune to the lacky discoverer, 
Pending this, we advise you to keep your carpets free 
from dust, and to rub the edges and sprinkle them oc- 
casionally with a mixture composed of three ounces of 
camphor to a quart of spirits of turpentine. 

J. B. B.—You should wear mourning for your hus- 
band’s mother the same as for your own. 

A Weexiy Reaper.—Uniess you are a Quaker, you 
should address your friend as “* Mr. Charles Jones.” 
You may properly ask him to call at a certain date. 

A Svunsoniuer.—Finger-bowls are always necessary 
when fruit is eaten. You should make the first call 
after your friend's return from Europe. 

Miss Fanny L.—Suits of the fine black French bunt- 
ing, which is all wool, and flannel finished, are very 
stylish. 
pleatings on the lower skirt, a short apron over-skirt 
piped with satin, and a round basque with shirred satin 
forming a surplice front, and a wide belt of satin folds. 

Queentx.—Pale blue bunting, or else blue and gold 
stripes, will trim your dark blue bunting. 

J. R.—We do not answer by mail. Make your dove- 
colored silk by pattern of the Marie Antoinette Panier 
Polonaise Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII. 

Miss J. B. G.—The quantity of material required is 
given with the printed directions that accompany the 
pattern, The Henrietta cloth will drape nicely. 

8S. A. L.—White flannel trimmed with bias bands of 
gay bandana plaid will be pretty for a young lady's 
bathing suit. 

©. W. M.—White dresses and cambrics made with 
yokes, or else pleated down the back and front to meet 
a Spanish flounce, are worn by boys of two years; after 
that they are put in kilt skirts and pleated blouses like 








They are made with one or two deep kilt- | 


those described and illustrated in Bazar No. 2%, Vol. | 


XIL, of which cut paper patterns are furnished. They 
wear lace or straw turbans, or round hats. 
Mus. May.—There is no fixed time in this country 


for wearing mourning. From six months to a year is | 


thonght enongh for all but the nearest relatives, as, 
for instance, three months of deep mourning and three | 
without crape is advised by many families for all ex- 
cept for parents, a husband, a child, or brother or sis- 
ter. 


| 





Tue huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, com- 
pounded of crude, coarse, and bulky ingredients, 
are fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Purga- 
tive Pellets, They are sold by all druggists.— 
[ Com. ]} 





How seldom we see a splendid head of hair! 
From sickness, excessive labor, or neglect, thou- 
sands find their hair gradually wasting away. 
Burnett's Cocoaine will repair this waste. The 
Cocoaine is a perfect Hair Dressing—a promoter 
of the growth of the Hair—a preparation free 
from irritating matter. It has great affinity for 
the human skin—is rapidly absorbed, and im- 
parts lustre and strength.—[ Com.] 





Loss OF VITAL FORCE. 


As is well known, the tendency in all acute or chron- 
ic forms of disease is towards debility and loss of vital 
Sorce, which always retards convalescence, and renders 
a return to health uncertain or impossible, After med- 
icine has done its work of breaking the disease, and 
the physician leaves, as he must, to nature the business 
of repair and restoration, he too often finds that nature 
acts sv feebly, and builds again so slowly, that the peri- 
od of convalesence is frequently prolonged through 
many weary months, while in many cases the old vital- 
ity is never restored, ‘and the patient sinks into a state 
of permanent invalidism. To meet this condition of 
low vitality, the “ Compound-Oxygen,” which acts di- 
rectly on the great nervous centres, rendering them 
more efficient, vigorous, and active, and capable of 
generating more and more of the vital forces, which 
are life and health, offers an agent of help and restora- 
tion which acts promptly and surely. Our Treatise on 
“ Compound-Oxygen,” its nature, ‘action, and results, 
gives the amplest information in regard to this new 
treatment for chronic diseases, which is being rapidly 
introduced in all parts of the country. ‘This Treatise 
is sent free. Address Dra. Starkey & Paven, 1112 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.) 














Turre are many perfumes which, when applied to 
the handkerchief, have a very agreeable odor for a 
few moments and then die away, leaving only a sick- 
ly, disagreeable smell. Not so with Murray & Lan- 
man’s Florida Water; the longer it is exposed the 
more delicate and delightful becomes its rich aroma, 
—{Com.] 





No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.—[ Com. ] 











Corvine Wuxe..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § Snpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
te the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


HERS :— You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of carriages. 
P. TIBBALS, 
’ $20 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations, 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended “only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 



















BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N.Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


J. J. CONN: ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


R. P. F. MARSCHALL? DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
preservation of the teeth and gums and sweetening 
the breath; $1 per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St. 


6 0 Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells,Snow- 
flake, &c.nameon,10c. Clinton Broa. Clintonville, Ct. 























POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 


district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome, 
Sold only in cans by all yee rig A pound can mailed 
to any address, post _ b-. receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POW , 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap td pol alum ; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


~~ L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 








For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen, 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
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worn the Flexible 
very boos | Hi Hip Boreet thre Saree months and 
every bone is still perfect. 


THE FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Fits with gg ease, and is Warranted re to break 
over the h Price by mail, $1.25 
WARNER BROS., 351 Sventwer, N. Y. 


NOW READY, 


bur Fory-Page Catog 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD'S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


850 Pages. Over 200 Dllustrations. 
Free to all who send us their address and siz cents 
stamps. Address 
UNITED STATES BOOK & BIBLE 00 
178 &1 180 Elm 8t., Cineianatl, 0. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
puede for removing radically and permanently a! 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without es the Skin.’ Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 
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J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are daily adding to the following departmente choice 
selections of New Goods, both of foreign and domes- 
tic manufacture: 


Silks, 
Shawls, 
Mourning Goods, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
Grenadines and Buntings, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS IN MOMIE 
CLOTHS, SATINES, COTELINES, 
ARMURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED 
IRISH LINEN LAWNS, 
Cloths, Suits, and Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Laces, and White Goods, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Boys’ Suits, 
‘ Boots and Shoes, 


ery, 

Upholstery Goods, 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
TURKISH, AND ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 


PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


Archery Implements 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 
Complete Archery Club Outfits, from $5 to $100. 








The “Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, by 
mai 

i Aes, nd Modern Archer,” by an Expert. Cloth, by 
mai) 

“No home-made bows or target arrows can half- 
way cope those beautiful weapons made Oy yim 
Hi, ld, of London.”—Mavrice Tuompson, in Seri 

'¢ Magazine. 

“The mapas Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 
See ae se.”—See article on “ Archery,” New York 

erald, May 12, 1879. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
tail 700 a of sporting goods, &c., &c. 
Price, by mail, 10c 

Our New Sea-Side List of Archery, Tennis, &c., sent 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 1 24 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin ‘Square, N. ¥. 


Saratoga RerresamaToGs 


front HAIR Is THIN 
jor OBSTINATE, or, whose 
forehead is hich, acts like 
magic, making even Plain 
W omen handsome, Being 
made of naturally curly 
hair it entirely does away 
with crimping and Beware 

our own hair B ware ¢ 

Jmitations 78) ire. C. 


ta oN wierss and sole < owner and Dealer in 

&c. 210 Wabash-av. Chicago. 

Price BAPE Goode to vonsonding to color and length of 
parting. Sent ieee with privilege of returning. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
The only successful Summer and Health Pselit in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medica! authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from ist June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL co., Ottawa, Canada. 
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F i RYKES! BEARD ELIXIR: 
| ‘ nom are [rom the original, and show s positive be 
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1 ¢ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PU RCH ASES made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all —— of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKE 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS 


Can be had by using Magic Reinette ($1 00),which 
is effective for wrinkles, red and oily envy and Cor- 
aline (50c.), will give bloom to cheeks and lips that 
cannot rub off. e make the only genuine Come 
lexion Mask and a full line of superb Cosmetics. 

nd for circular. LINDA TOILETTE CO., 
27 Bond Street, N. Y. 


erfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
52 rsid'a ion gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct, 
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xiraordinary Bargains 
FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS 








No. 35. Fine French Percale Night-Dress, 
All Hand-Made, Ruffled. Price, $31.95. 





We are now offering the GREATEST BARGAINS 
EVER KNOWN in FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDER- 
GARMENTS, consisting of CHEMISES, DRAWERS, 
NIGHT-DRESSES, CORSET COVERS and DRESS- 
ING SACQUES, all at equally low prices as the above. 


DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR. 


We would also call attention to a FULL LINE 
of CAMBRIC UNDERGARMENTS, trimmed with 
FINE EMBROIDERIES and LACK, in which we 
offer VERY GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO CARE- 
FUL PURCHASERS. 

Also, a FINE ASSORTMENT of CAMBRIC and 
LAWN HOUSE and STREET SACQUES, trimmed 
with FINE LACE and EMBROIDERY, at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th 8t., & 847 Broadway. 
‘Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer "of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace nena? For this season we Sas 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in a variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 
P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 8d floors. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss, 


Work begun, with camalitis to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send 3c. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto,&c.cards in fancy case,10c. : 
name i in n gold. Ailantic Card ¢ Cc 0. -»E. Ww. allingtord, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = Oo pcdbeces 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * ® cccoecas 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... e4eenekens oa - 700 


SIX subscriptions, one year. . 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Velumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Nam- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexcy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrex ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





5 Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Cc ake $5 a day in thei it t 
LADIES Sones arg So Walthuse Mase. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name 2,10. 
40 all chromos,10c, Star Printing Co. ,Northford, Ct. 














Preparatory 


To Our Semi-Annual Inven- 
tory, and notwithstanding the 
recent Large Advance in Wool, 
Cotton, Flax, and Silk, 


We Have Made 


LTeat Aetuei 


In all Seasonable Fabrics of 
these Materials. Buyers will 
be well repaid by a thorough 
examination of our 


IMMENSE VARIETY 
OF ELEGANT FABRICS. 


AT Stewart&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching g and pastiyies 
the skin, and imparting a Clearness 
ey to the Complexion that can not be produced by 


any other known means. This ingenious invention 
one of the kind) is soft and flexible in — 
convenient and agreeable in application, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer may elect. Eminent 
Medical Experts and Chemists, who have analyzed 
the MASK, pronounce it rfectly pure and harm- 
less, and admirably adap for the purpose intended. 

Its action is truly Marvelous; and it J ag ne atonce 
Durable, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and 
will save its possessor hundreds of Solara’ uselessly 
expended for Cosmetics, Lotions, and like prepa- 
rations. 

The MASK is sold at a moderate pico e poom 
indispensable to ladies who value a Beautifal Com- 
plexion—and with ordinary care will last for years. 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, giving full particulars, 
and the testimony of well-known society and profes- 
sional ladies, mailed FREE. Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


&3>" All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have 
beaample experience in all matters relating tothe subject, 


,000 A YEAR for honest, Steiigent business 
yy MS or agents. ; light work. 


New bi 
. B CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
Gloves. 9” 
LACES. Q 





A_ Hovservrnisu’e Goons. 
o'v"5 SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 

O5 Crooxery. 


JONES °°. 


Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. i 





x 

JONES 
SHOES. Q OQ SILKS. 
crotas. [4 O° caRPETs. 
DOMESTICS. BOO OC DRESS G& GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. VV SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 








Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., Ny. Y. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING 
GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

LAWNS. 

WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 53c.; worth 8c. 

50 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c. ; worth 124¢c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 12Wc.; worth 15c. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 874¢c., &c. 

_ LINEN LAWNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


= te Which Speaks for Iiself. 


New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 11, 1878.—Messrs. 
Dundas Dick & Co., New York. Gentlemen :— 
Please forward by return mail another family 
box of Thermaline (substitute for Quinine). I 
like the medicine very much, and have recom- 
mended it to my people, who are now using it. 
The more I use it the better I like it. 


Yours respectfully, 


Rev. Jos. GREENLEAF. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
‘BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
—— hair os injury to the skin. 
Mae. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 














If the Stomach is Wrong all is wrong. 


Tarrant’ Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


while acting as a corrective upon that organ, gently 
expels all morbid matter from the alimentary canal, and 
imparts a healthful activity to the sluggish liver. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE WEEKLY SUN, 
A large Eight-page Sheet of Fifty- 
six broad Columns, will be sent, 
Postpaid, to any Address, till Jan. 


1, 1860, 
FOR HALE 


A DOLLAR. 


Address THE SUN, New York City. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 
HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL, 





1688. By Davin Home. New and Elegan br ary 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 v 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with P Labels, Uncut Edges and 


Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only 


in Sets. 





ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Sexnoxr F. 
Barrn, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 





with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science iu the United St arge 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the vi vlumes for iS71, 


1872, i873, 1874, 1875, 1876, aud 1877.) 


The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. 


IIl. 
WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Teleecopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warnes, D.D. With 83 


Illustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
bl 75. 
IV. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Iie de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Water Besant, M.A, 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vv. 
TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 


By Vinornr Krixe 
Cooper, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


Vi. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879, 
By W. Pemuroxe Fereipar. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. II11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vil. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Lucas, Captain of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 4tv, Paper, 10 cents, 

Vill. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 

Georges Exior. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 


cents. 1x 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Tuaox- 
Keay. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 


LORD BACON. By Lord Macaunay. 


32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XI. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By Joun 
Riouarp Green, M.A. Vol. IIL, Puritan Evgland, 
1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. Svo, Cloth, 
$250. Vols. f., 11., and 111. now ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume. 
XII. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moriry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 


Thackeray. By AnTuony Tro-Lopr. 
Robert Burns. By Principal Suarge. 
Spenser. By Dean Cuvureu 
Daniel Defoe. By Witi.tam Minto, 
Goldsmith, By Wittiam Biaox, 
Hume. By Professor Huxcey. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symons. 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. 
Kdward Gibbon. By J. C. Montson, 
Samuel Johnson. By Les. Sreruxy, 
XIII. 

HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By WiitiaMm Briatxiz. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

XIV 

THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. 

ton. With Illustrations. 
XV. 

HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of English 
History.” By Manpe.t Creiguron, M.A. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


By A. H. Wxs- 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Being 


XVI. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Loruror Mortey, — D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Oran A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready s ” 8vo, Vellum 


Cloth with Paper Labels, U1 
$600. Sold only in Se ts. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


icut E dg ges and Gi lt Tops, 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 


specified, . 
John Caldigate. By Antu ony Tro.ttorg. 15 cents, 
Orange Lily. By May Crommexnin, 10 cents. 
My Sister’s Keeper. By de suka M, Lane. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooxe. 25 cts, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 
Basildon. By Mrs. Atraev W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamury. 15 
cents. ~a 
“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mra. Hensert Martin, 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By Jouns Payn. 
That Artful Vicar. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 


The Sherlocks. By Jou» Saunpxxs. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenxs Macvonxt. 15 cents. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. Routnson. 


ew Haerer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


15 cents. 


ea Hanren’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 12, 1879. 
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